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Editorial. 


ENATOR HOAR has been for more than forty 
years an honorable personage in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts and for thirty years a 
figure of renown in the public life of the nation. 
Elsewhere we print some of his professions of re- 
ligious faith, spoken during his presidency of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and other Christian Churches. 
Part of his address at Washington in 1899 he afterward re- 
peated in his volume of reminiscences as a statement which 
he was willing to let stand asa record of the principles 
which had been the guides of his private life and had 
furnished the motives of his public career. There have 
been few men among us whose life is so transparent 
and consistent throughout. What he is in his home, 
in social life, in politics, and in religion, that he is in the 
public service of his country. He has not been so much 
as tempted by the ordinary prizes of success. He is 
even proud of his honorable poverty; and, in a Senate 
of which many of the members are distinguished for their 
wealth, he has made and kept his own place independent 
of all the honors and privileges that wealth can buy, 
thus maintaining the best traditions of the republic and 
the simplicity of a typical American citizen. He has 
proved that integrity, modesty, intelligence, devotion 
to the general welfare, and unselfish service of mankind 
are still honored by the people, and that simple man- 
hood is the best warrant of popular regard and enduring 
fame. His present illness has brought forth tributes of 
respect and admiration from his political opponents no 
less than.from his devoted friends. 


wt 


PUBLICITY is one of the most effective antidotes for 
evil. ‘The best night watchman for a bank is an electric 
light. Since that discovery was made, iron shutters 
have disappeared, and all places where treasure is stored 
or where wickedness abounded are now guarded and 
cleared of evil doers by a flood of light. They who seek 
darkness because their deeds are evil are discomfited 
when the light shines. In like manner they who make 
haste to be rich are thwarted in their evil designs 
when the light shines full upon them and their doings. 
But the publicity which protects the innocent does not 
consist in talk merely. One may denounce, condemn, 
upbraid, accuse, and testify without end, while they who 
make spoil of the public and heap up treasures drawn 
by craft from the honest earnings of the people go on 
their way rejoicingly. They do not even read or listen 
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to the protests of their rivals, opponents, and accusers. 
But one flash of light from the law, which reveals to the 
public. the exact nature of their operations, creates a 
panic at once. A man who claims to be respectable 
may take his neighbor’s goods by indirection, but he will 
not openly steal them. Secrecy is the protection of all 
respectable villains. He who comes out into the light 
must act as honest men do, or become a bully and:a 
ruffian. When forced to the open choice, the respect- 
able villain will drop his plunder and run rather than 
lose his reputation. 
st 


‘‘THE king can do no wrong,” is a saying commonly 
misquoted and misunderstood. It does not mean that 
no act of the king is morally wrong or that all his ac- 
tions are right. The meaning of it under a constitu- 
tional government is that, while the king is the sov- 
ereign, the head of the government, he is not authorized 
to determine what the policy of the government shall 
be. In England the cabinet is held responsible for that. 
When the cabinet determined to take up the challenge 
of war in South Africa, it was well known that the queen 
did not approve; but, although she was the sovereign, 
she was not held responsible for the decisions and ac- 
tions of her government. The queen could do no wrong. 
If wrong was done, she did not do it: the government 
did it, and was responsible for it. King Edward VII. 
is becoming one of the most popular sovereigns in Eu- 
rope, because he is the foremost among peace-makers, 
a king who by his suavity, his tact, and his fearlessness, 
has won the hearts of rulers and people wherever he has 
gone, and has distinctly improved the prospect of avoid- 
ing war with the enemies of England. Now the cry is 
raised that the king can do no right thing in directing 
the course of the. government. All measures of state 
must be determined by the cabinet, which may be Lib- 
eral to-day and Conservative to-morrow. ‘To praise 
him for eminent services as a peace-maker, it is alleged 
in England, is to take him out of his proper place, and, 
if the tide should turn against him, to make him respon- 
sible for the wrong acts of his government; and as king 
he can do no wrong. 

ad 


THE inventions of printing, the telegraph, telephone, 
and even the railroad, while of benefit to man in many 
ways, bring distinct perils to intelligence and character. 
When there were none of these things, a little country 
town in New Hampshire could produce such men 
as Ezekiel and Daniel Webster, Gen. John A. Dix, 
William Pitt Fessenden, Moody Currier, and Moses G. 
Farmer. They had leisure to study and to think. Their 
minds were not overburdened with the details of the 
daily news. They did not hustle to keep in touch with 
public affairs. Matters that were important enough 
to claim attention when they were no longer new, 
literature of permanent value, and examples of human 
excellence which had made their mark upon the centuries 
were presented to their minds in something like due 
proportion. They had time to study history, law, and 
the masterpieces of literature; and they did study 
them. Now the men and women who would create 
for themselves a similar intellectual atmosphere must 
study the art of exclusion. They must consider the 
railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, and the printing- 
press as inventions full of danger unless and until they 
are put in their proper places and held in strict sub- 
jection. Like live wires, new explosives, and freshly 
discovered elements of matter, they are dangerous, if 
carelessly used. The loss of the power of attention 
in college classes (to which Prof. Shaler testifies, and 
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which is a fact of common observation) may, in part, 
be explained by the display of intellect caused by the 
discovery of new ways in which it may be frittered 
away upon trifles. 


The Death of Nations. 


It is interesting and surprising to note the effect pro- 
duced upon the mind of the public by any statement 
made in a form which catches the imagination. Let any 
man of reputation sufficient to secure a hearing for him 
make a confident assertion in concise terms fitted for 
popular circulation, and he will get a hearing and be ap- 
plauded as a philosopher. The most careful reader of 
history must have noted the fact that successive civili- 
zations have had their day and have ceased to be. Over 
the face of the earth are scattered the ruins of ancient 
kingdoms. Whether in Cambodia or in Central America, 
the traveller finds under ancient forests, close hidden 
from the passing eye, works of art_and architecture, ruins 
which prove that in some unknown century beyond any 
time to which the memory of man runs back there must 
have been flourishing cities which were the seats of re- 
ligion, political power, and a high-bred intelligence. 
These ruins, with those of countless other cities, works 
of races now forgotten, remain to testify that in the life 
of nations death and oblivion are as common as they are 
in the life of individuals. 

Now, when one comes with the statement that in the 
process of nature nations are born, grow to maturity, 
pass into old age, and die, the analogy with the life of 
the individual is so striking, and seems so perfect, that 
with a cry of satisfaction many intelligent readers assent. 
This statement seems to explain the evident facts of 
history. So far as it is accepted merely as an explanation 
of the past, the statement is harmless enough, and affords 
much satisfaction to many inquiring minds. But, when 
it is brought into the field of sociology and _ political 
science in our time, and made the basis of an explanation 
of the past and the ground for a prophecy concerning the 
future, this convenient and picturesque historical judg- 
ment becomes delusive and discouraging. They who 
accept it look upon the growth of the past as an inevi- 
table result of forces working under some mysterious 
law. ‘They say that, like other products of nature, na- 
tions grow, whether as. brambles, vines, or fig-trees. 
Like brutes and men, they come because the conditions 
were ready for them; but, like all other living things, as 
they come, they must go. As they grew, they must 
decay. Having come to their highest and their best, 
they must decline. No efforts can increase their pros- 
perity, and no wisdom can prevent their decay and 
downfall. 

When one takes this compact statement of law and 
applies it to the nations now within the range of obser- 
vation, it is easy enough to make a list of examples which 
seem to confirm it. Not long since, in England, a divi- 
sion of nations into two classes, the growing and the 
dying nations, was popular, and seemed important enough 
to be the ground of international policies. But, taking 
the case even of Portugal, which would be mentioned 
first of all to illustrate the law, it will be easy enough to 
find other causes of decadence excepting old age, causes 
which removed might be followed by a renewal of youth 
and vigor. 

The mischief that lies in this doctrine of national de- 
generation in old age is that it furnishes a plausible ex- 
cuse for interference in the affairs of weaker nations. 
Just as the impatient heirs bring charges of senility 
and incompetency against old men and women, and, if 
possible, persuade the courts to appoint guardians to 
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administer their estates preparatory to the final division, 
so strong nations readily agree with each other to take 
charge of the affairs and assets of dying nations for their 
own advantage, and to increase their own prosperity. 
And yet the case of Turkey, ‘‘the sick man of Europe,”’ 
who has been on their hands for more than half a century, 
shows that the law is of doubtful value. 

There is no nation which being at peace may not be- 
come regenerate through the influx of knowledge and 
the inspiration of new ideals. The premature death of 
nations is more frequent than the peaceful departure in 
old age. Murder more often than heart failure is respon- 
sible for the taking off of the weaker nations. In all the 
three empires which dismembered Poland no part to-day 
is more vigorous than the fragments of this ancient king- 
dom. Hungary, once supposed to be dead and buried, 
now asserts its nationality with astonishing vigor. The 
fact which makes its mighty appeal to all magnanimous 
souls is that with the new opening of the world there are 
found to be numerous races and nations that need a help- 
ing hand, and that, if tenderly treated and wisely en- 
couraged, may rise in newness of life to enrich the civil- 
ization of the modern world. 


The New Faith. 


In a recent address, delivered in this country, Prof. 
James Orr of the United Free Church of Glasgow under- 
takes to show that there has been going on, recently, 
a very decided drift from scepticism to faith. If he 
would only define what he means by faith, we should 
find much more happiness in his conclusion. But our 
orthodox friends have a trick of compounding in that 
little word two or three things that are as far apart as 
the mountains are removed from the sea. And Prof. 
Orr in his discussion confuses faith in a book, and 
possibly in orthodox interpretations of that book, with 
faith in God. It is quite one thing to have a sublime 
and abiding confidence in the operating Will of the 
Universe, and quite another thing to believe in some- 
body’s interpretation of the laws of the universe and 
their operation. That there has been a steady evolution 
of scientific thought toward spiritual conceptions of the 
universe we do not doubt. Some years ago the Register 
sent out an inquiry to the leading scientists of “America, 
inquiring as to whether in their view of it science 
rejected or accepted immortality of the soul. By far the 
larger part of the replies expressed a conviction that 
science had nothing to do with such questions. We are 
sure that to-day the replies would be of a very different 
character. Not one prominent scientist is to-day known 
as an agnostic, either in this country or in England. 

Prof. Orr tells us that Romanes for a time lost every 
atom of faith that he ever had, and that then he wrote 
a book denying the existence of God; but that during 
the last two or three years of his life a great change came 
over him, and little by little he came under the power of 
the whole gospel, and died a Christian, in full communion 
with the Church of England, avowing faith in Jesus and 
in his atonement as a factor of the Trinity, also in the 
resurrection of the dead, and other articles of the faith. 
We have heard of this conversion, and several more like 
it; but what it amounts to, even if true, is hard to define. 
There is not the slightest proof that Romanes did accept, 
in a sweeping sense of the word, the old creed that he 
had rejected. There is good reason for believing that 
he gave up the agnosticism which had ruled himself, and 
with him his prominent colaborers. Agnosticism to-day 
has few adherents simply because it was a sort of half- 
way house on the road to a new faith and a higher 
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conception of the universe. Darwin died as an agnostic, 
so far as the great questions of theology and religion are 
concerned; but that was because he had his hands full 
in dealing with the preliminary questions of the new 
faith. He had neither time nor strength to work his way 
through, from the older conceptions of God to those 
which now dominate thought. Prof. Orr names Haeckel 
as another sceptic, but not one whom he can quote as 
converted to ‘‘faith.”’ With that rather offensive 
conceit of controversialism, he speaks of that master 
of science as ‘“‘poor Haeckel,” ‘“‘rubbing his eyes and 
bemoaning the defection of his supporters.’’ He does 
not seem to know that Haeckel, while denying most of 
the doctrines of formulated creeds, has always insisted 
upon the doctrine of an imminent deity and a living 
universe. 

But we are not concerned so much in replying to Prof. 
Orr, nor do we so much care for his mistaken citations. 
What we do care for is the great fact that science is lead- 
ing the way, not backward to an old faith, but forward to 
a higher faith; and this faith is to be sharply distinguished 
from credulity. It is a faith based upon science and 
scientific demonstration. No man can correctly say 
that there is a reaction toward belief in supernaturalism, 
miracles, prophecies, or to a belief in trinities, and the 
general doctrines of eschatology. The new creed concerns 
itself mainly with this earth and with right-doing. It 
affirms with confidence, based on all the facts of modern 
science, that the universe is not material, without a soul, 
but is essentially spiritual. 

Life, and not death, is conceived to be primal. So, 
when we come to Prof. Orr’s quotation of Lord Kelvin, 
we find that that authority has not turned his face back- 
ward, but called upon us to look forward. In May of 
last year in London ‘‘he electrified the scientific world, 
at the close of a scientific lecture, by declaring there in 
the face of the world that it was all nonsense to say that 
science had disproved or thrown any doubt upon creative 
power in anything.’’ On the contrary, he said that 
science demonstrates the existence and reality of creative 
power and intelligence. He went on to tell of a conver- 
sation which he had with Liebig, in which ‘‘Liebig gave 
emphatic opinions in the same direction with Lord 
Kelvin.”” Now all this amounts to no more than that 
Liebig and Lord Kelvin are no exceptions to the vast 
body of scientists in upholding a spiritual view of the 
universe. In Dr. Lyman Abbott's new book, ‘‘The Other 
Room,” we get the same doctrine, no more and no less. 
He says: ‘‘The universe is God’s house. This world is 
not the only habitat of the living. In God’s house are 
many rooms. Death is only pushing aside the portiéres, 
and passing from one room to another.’’ There is a 
happy.coming together of all intelligent people on this 
general basis of modern faith. 

There is not now, if there ever was, a battle between 
science and religion. On the contrary, the essential 
feature of the new faith is that it is scientific: it is the 
pronunciamento of science. It affirms the Fatherhood 
of God, the Childhood of Man, Moral Responsibility, 
Character as the End of Experience. Scientific investi- 
gation has undermined credulity; that is, faith in supra- 
naturalism, while it has created faith in nature. It has 
established confidence in the character of God, as the 
doctrine which lies at the corner of all thinking and hoping. 
It has, in place of an antique and sealed revelation, 
opened a continuous revelation, and, in place of a deity 
hid behind the veils of the universe, it has given us a 
Father who is ever nigh. Here is a faith that is worth 
the while. Knowledge has no cause for antagonizing 
it. It is a growing creed, an enlarging faith. It does 
not draw a veil between God and man. With this in- 
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terpretation we are able to indorse the assertion that 
there is a great drift from scepticism to faith,—to a 
faith as bright as the morning and as warm as the 
noonday. 


American Unitarian Association. 


A Cry from the Field. 


Those Unitarians who are willing that other people 
should take the brunt of the world’s hard work while 
they themselves rest content with enjoying their own 
religion are often heard to say that there is no demand 
from the people for the spread of Unitarianism. If 
these people could see the letters that are continually 
being received at headquarters, they would awake to 
the fact that this statement is contrary to the facts. 

In further support of my contention in two recent 
articles, that we could use to advantage a large number 
of field agents, I quote from two letters received within 
a few days. ‘The one is from a professor in a college 
in South Dakota, who writes as follows: ‘‘I have never 
felt that I could conscientiously join any of the churches 
represented in this community, nor have I felt until 
quite recently any desire to affiliate with any religious 
organization. I am beginning to realize, however, that, 
however earnest and active individual effort may be, it 
cannot hope to have any great influence without or- 
ganization and co-operation with other individuals who 
hold like views and are actuated by like motives. It 
is for this reason that I take the liberty of addressing 
you on this subject. 

‘‘This is a town of about three thousand inhabitants. 
It has four very good church edifices,—Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, and Lutheran. The Episcopal society 
has a small chapel and maintains a pastor. The Catholics 
have an organization, but no church edifice. The Chris- 
tian Scientists have an organization and hold regular 
meetings. The United Presbyterians have recently 
effected an organization by splitting off from the main 
Presbyterian society, but as yet have no edifice, but 
have a pastor. 

“You can see from this that we have churches enough: 
but, nevertheless, a very large proportion of our people 
do not attend church. I am convinced from personal 
acquaintance that many of these non-church-goers 
would welcome a Unitarian church and would lend it 
their support, moral and material. 

“Three years ago I found upon investigation that 
church preference among the students of our college was 
as follows: Iitheran, 18 per cent.; Methodist, 15 per 
cent.; Presbyterian, 12 per cent.; Baptist, 8 per :cent.; 
Catholic, 4 per cent.; miscellaneous, 2 per cent.; no 
preference, 41 per cent. 

‘““When we take into consideration the fact that many 
of the students expressed a preference for some church 
when in reality they simply stated the church to which 
some members of their family belonged, or to which 
they had sometimes gone, it becomes evident that there 
is a good field for missionary work among the students. 
I am convinced that a Unitarian church would do a 
world of good here by reaching a class that can never 
be induced to join the more orthodox denominations.”’ 

The other is from a citizen of a farming community 
in the same State, but separated by some hundreds of 
miles from the correspondent just quoted. From the 
second letter I cull the following :— 

“Your Association avows its object to be the spread 
of true Christianity, and I among thousands of other 
poor, deluded, benighted, misled followers of the teachers 
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of lies, errors, and injustice, want to know the whole 
truth about God and religion and Jesus Christ, and to 
get at the gospel of truth. I believe that we have to 
hear, see, and study Unitarianism and have a Unitarian 
missionary preacher here. . . . The Unitarian church in 
the United States ought to make a greater effort to 
become popular and to interest the masses of the common 
people who need truth, justice, and charity... . The 
Unitarian churches at present are too exclusive in practice, 
though avowedly catholic in theory. I have been in 
various Unitarian. churches in the United States, and I 
must say that in many places they do not seem to attend 
to their religious business at all; and, when I have gone 
into their churches, the people seemed rather to want 
to throw me out than to help me to develop my character 
toward the divine.” 

These two appeals, so unlike in their nature, yet the 
same in substance, are but types of the many that are 
sent to us. It is true, therefore, that there exists a 
distinct call for the spread of Unitarianism in this country. 
Nevertheless, the call is but a faint thing, as compared 
with the actual need. For every opportunity which 
is revealed to us by request from the field, the 
personal observation of our executive officers has re- 
vealed twenty similar opportunities. It is my opinion 
that there is no county in any State in the Union where 
a useful life could not be expended by a Unitarian min- 
ister. It would seem to be our clear duty to make every 
exertion to raise the money whereby to execute the 
plans which we could so easily form for meeting this 
wide-spread demand. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN. 


Current Topics, 


THE determination of the American and _ British 
governments, acting on parallel lines, but independently, 
to obtain the exemption of food-stuffs and fuel in time 
of war from seizure as contraband, unless they are 
destined for the armies or navies of belligerents, was 
indicated on Wednesday of last week when representa- 
tions upon the subject were made in St. Petersburg by 
Ambassador McCormick and Ambassador Hardinge, 
in behalf of their respective governments. ‘The specific 
occasion for the representations advanced by the State 
Department is the confiscation by the Russians of an 
American cargo of flour on board the Arabia. Am- 
bassador McCormick’s communication, following the 
definition of contraband as set forth in Secretary Hay’s 
note of June 10, coincides in every respect with that 
presented by the British government. In addition the 
British ambassador strongly contests the legality of 
the sinking of neutral ships. On the last mentioned 
phase of the international situation King Edward re- 
ferred vigorously in his speech on the prorogation of 
Parliament, when he announced that England stood 
ready to do her utmost to protect her world-commerce. 


Fd 


AN extraordinary phase in the problem of civilization 
was brought to notice on Tuesday of last week when 
two negroes, who had been convicted of the murder of 
a white family in Georgia, and who had been found 
guilty and sentenced to be hanged, were seized in the 
court-house by a mob which had overpowered the militia, 
and were burned at the stake, two miles out of Statesboro. 
The lynching was accomplished in spite of the insistent 
pleading of a clergyman, the brother of the murdered man, 
and of the sheriff of the county. On the day after the 
outbreak of violence at Statesboro, a third negro was 
found shot to death in the satne county, and two other 
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negroes, father and son, were shot in their cabin by 
unidentified marauders. In addition, several cases of 
atrocious flogging of negroes were reported to the author- 
ities. Special importance was attached to the act of 
the lynchers in Statesboro because it was accomplished 
after the machinery of justice had done its duty and 
the victims of the mob had already heard the doom 
which the law had provided for their crime, shocking 
as it was. : 
wt 


A yicrory over the encroaching Mormon movement 
in the Western States was achieved in Idaho on Wednes- 
day of last week, when the State Democratic Convention, 
after a spirited contest, adopted the following resolution, 
which had been presented by Senator Dubois, and upon 
which his party had centred all its energy: ‘‘We demand 
the extermination of polygamy and unlawful cohabitation 
within the borders of Idaho and the complete separation 
of Church and State in political affairs. We pledge the 
Democratic party to enact such legislation as will eventu- 
ally suppress this evil.” The strength of Mormon senti- 
ment in Idaho was indicated on the day before the 
convention when the opponents of the anti-Mormon 
plank had succeeded in dominating the party machinery 
to such an extent that the adoption of a perfunctory 
expression upon the great moral and political issue was 
regarded as practically accomplished. 


Pd 


For the fourth time in the history of recent American 
diplomacy the State Department is making an effort to 
open negotiations with Russia to obtain the unrestricted 
recognition of American passports in that country. Mr. 
Hay’s pourparlers have special reference to the re- 
admission into Russia of Jews who have been naturalized 
in the United States. It became known on last Sunday 
that Ambassador McCormick had proposed to Count 
Lamsdorff, the Russian m‘nister of foreign affairs, the 
desirability of a revision of the status of American 
citizens of the Jewish faith who have business and personal 
relations in the Russian empire, but who are debarred 
from that country by the laws affecting their coreligion- 
ists under the general administrative system. Previous 
efforts in the same direction by the American govern- 
ment, notably when James G. Blaine was Secretary of 
State, ended in failure, the Russian government waiving 
the specific question of the standing of American citizens 
of Jewish faith in the empire, on the ground that it 
would require a readjustment of a domestic, administra- 
tive problem. 

oa 


AFTER a series of vigorous assaults on the outer forti- 
fications of Port Arthur it was apparent at the beginning 
of the week that the Japanese had attained a position 
which practically decided the fate of one phase of the 
year’s campaign. Nevertheless, Lieut. Gen. Stoessel, 
in command at Port Arthur, on last Thursday promptly 
rejected an offer made by special order from the Em- 
peror of Japan, granting the privilege of the removal 
of non-combatants from the fortified city, and demand- 
ing a surrender of the Russian forces in order to avoid 
further loss of life. It is the evident intention of the 
Russian commandant to hold Port Arthur as long as 
possible, in order to delay the departure of the invest- 
ing army to join the forces that are now pressing Kuro- 
patkin in the valley of the Liao. 


s 
CHARACTERISTIC traits of Turkish diplomacy were 


indicated by the publication of a cable message from 
Constantinople on last Monday, which conveyed the 
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information that, after having given its unqualified 
assurances of a compliance with Minister Leishman’s 
demands concerning the immediate recognition of Ameri- 
can school, missionary, and property-holding interests 
in Turkey, the porte had decided that the list of schools 
embodied in the State Department’s case must be sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of the ministry of public instruc- 
tion, and must be authorized by the necessary permits 
before the institutions in question can enjoy the rights 
that are now accorded to similar charities conducted by 
the subjects of other powers. In anticipation of just 
such an act of evasion Minister Leishman, on Thursday 
of last week, had informed the Turkish government that 
fresh trouble for the Ottoman empire would follow any 
undue delay in the execution of the promises which the 
sultan made to the American legation under the stimulus 
of the presence of an American squadron in the Bay 
of Smyrna. 
Fd 


In the mean while, the Japanese naval commanders 
are continuing the work of demolishing the Russian 
sea power in the Far East. After a severe engagement, 
on last Sunday, two Japanese protected cruisers wrecked 
the Russian commerce-destroyer Novik, which had been 
conspicuously effective in the task of harrying Japanese 
transports and merchantment, and drove it, in a sink- 
ing condition, ashore in Korsakovsk harbor, on the 
island of Sakhalien. An interesting incident of the 
naval operations of the war was the arrival, in the port 
of Shanghai, on Sunday morning, of a Japanese torpedo 
boat, which immediately proceeded to the dock where 
the Russian cruiser Askold, damaged in the recent sortie 
of the Russian fleet from Port Arthur, is being repaired. 
The Associated Press report of the incident recorded 
the fact that the United States monitor Monadnock and 
two torpedo-boat destroyers had been ordered to be in 
readiness to protest the neutrality of Shanghai, and that 
one of them, the Chauncey, followed the Japanese de- 
stroyer when the latter vessel’s commander approached 
the Askold in order to investigate the status of the cruiser. 


Brevities. 


A good name is better than riches. So it ought to 


be. It is harder to get. 


Many a popular man who is praised for his versatility 
and ingenuity would be astonished beyond measure if 
he knew the estimate put upon his character and services 
by his fellows. 


Many a minister who is hail-fellow-well-met with 
other people in places where sport goes on and pleasure 
abounds is pained and surprised when he finds that for 
trouble, care, and in the serious crises of life, his friends 
look elsewhere for truth, comfort, and instruction. 


Tact is the art of saying and doing the right thing at 
the right time in just the right way. That was a fine 
exhibition of it made by Nathan, the prophet, when he 
prepared David for it, and then in those four words, 
“Thou art the man,’ preached the most effective ser- 
mon on record. 


Let us hope that no specific will be found for the cure 
of oldage. There is something terrifying in the suggestion 
of all the highways of business and social life clogged 
with old men and women 150, 200, 250 years old. With 
such a congestion of human life the doctrines of Malthus 
would have due currency, and an added impetus would 
be given to race suicide, 
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That increasing number of intelligent people who 
argue against the family, or quietly refuse to become 
responsible for it, seems not to keep debit and credit 
with the family estate. They sum up all the evils and 
miseries,—some imaginary, some insignificant, and some 
worth attention,—but they set down nothing to the 
credit of the family. 


Thanks to some enterprising politicians and newspapers, 
there are children in the United States who must of 
necessity think that the President of the United States 
and some of his colleagues and opponents are monstrous 
beings, hideous in aspect, persons whom they would 
be afraid to meet in the dark, creatures like the ogres 
pictured in old-fashioned story-books. If they should 
meet one of these creatures they might say of him, 
“Why, he is nothing but a man,” but in a sense opposite 
to that of a boy who made a similar remark of George 
Washington, supposing that he was a superhuman being. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Honest Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

I read your paper because I like it; and in your issue 
of July 28 appears an article on ‘‘Fellowship,” which, 
in the main, I agree with. But in it there is a question 
asked which has prompted me to write thus to you. 

The writer of the article says, ‘‘How shall a church 
so organize itself that every honest man and woman in 
the neighborhood may take hold with it to do good ?”’ 
Now that is an interesting and practical question, and 
some of us would like to see a satisfactory answer to it. 
Some of us have tried to answer it in practical work, and 
failed. 

The reasons for failure appeared to be two; namely, 
denominationalism and a lack of the honest men and 
women. 

Whenever you mention the word ‘‘church,”’ then, there 
is a denomination; and, whatever the attitude of the 
community is toward that denomination, that is the limit 
of the usefulness of that church in that community. 
Suppose there were in this village of nine hundred per- 
sons and five churches what you would call a Unitarian 
church, and it called for the co-operation of every honest 
man and woman in the village. What do you think the 
response would be? I know. This village would be 
positively hostile to any good attempted by a Unitarian 
church. 

Then what about the honest men and women in the 
community? Alas! they are scarce, and, when found, 
belong to no church, and are shy of having anything to 
do with churches of any sort. 

Mind you, there are plenty of men and women in 
every community, attached to some church; who are 
trying to do good; but you could not call them honest. 

For instance, in our village there is a society called 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The women 
who compose that society all want to do good, but it 
is only good of a certain kind. They do not want to 
do good in general. For instance, they would like to 
close the bar-rooms, but they will do nothing toward a 
public reading-room or a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. They are suspicious of the church women who 
do not belong to their society, and yet they do not wish 
them to join, lest they might be overshadowed by those 
more capable. If there is no service in their particular 
church, they will not attend any other, and would rather 
have their children lounge around idly than attend 
divine worship in any other church than their own. 
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Mind, I do not condemn the Woman’s: Christian Tem- 
perance Union, but wish for every society that seeks 
the uplifting of human beings God-speed. But I take 
this, an unsectarian society, as an illustration of what 
I mean when I say there are few honest men and women. 

Well, you say, how do you view the matter? I can 
speak for myself only. When I -entered the ministry, 
it was-with the sole intention of giving my whole strength 
to doing good. But experience shows me that denomi- 
nationalism frustrates most of my plans and minimizes 
my efforts. The quickest way for me to extend my 
influence would be to get out of any denominational 
uniform; but a man with a family to support pauses, 
for he would not heedlessly cause them suffering. Yet 
I would welcome the day when I could drop the title 
“Reverend” from my name. 

What does my testimony mean? This: that the 
honest men and women in our churches whose living 
does not depend upon their connection with the church 
are in the best possible place to.do the most good for 
the community without fear, without loss, without limit. 
But they must be honest. J. M. Smrra. 


Extracts from National Conference Addresses by 


George Frisbie Hoar. 


ADDRESS AT SARATOGA IN 1894. 


I do not look for the coming of the time when what 
are called sects or denominations will disappear. Still 
less is the time to be expected or to be desired when the 
emulation which comes from separate organization will 
cease to be one of the most powerful forces in Christian 
activity. But we are here to assert our property as 
brethren and as Christians in whatever any of them has 
that is excellent in its history, in its achievements, in 
its literature, or in its examples of brave and holy men 
or women. Although a dweller in Massachusetts, I 
claim property as an American and a countryman in 
Starr King of California, as I do in George Washington 
of Virginia. If I were a Presbyterian, I would claim a 
like property, as a Christian, in Starr King, the Uni- 
tarian, as in George Washington, the Episcopalian. No 
Athanasian creed can shut out my soul from the soul of 
George Herbert. No church politics can make my 
senses numb to the fragrance of that wreath of lilies, 
‘The Christian Year” of John Keble. When Archbishop 
Ireland, then bishop of Minnesota, announced that, of 
the liquor-sellers in his diocese, less than five per cent. 
were of the Catholic faith, I wished to pay my profound 
homage to the man who had brought this to pass. I 
felt that his Christianity and that of my revered and 
beloved master, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, were, in 
essentials, very much the same. When somebody told 
Abraham Lincoln, during the war, that Gen. Grant drank 
whiskey, he said he should like to send a barrel of the 
same kind to each of the other generals. I should like 
to send a barrel of Archbishop Ireland’s theology to 
the other bishops. When the same man uttered in 
Washington, two or three years ago, his brave rebuke 
to the men who despoil our Southern fellow-citizens of 
the glory of their American citizenship, I felt I should 
like to send some of our Protestant clergy to his Sunday- 
school. If the dear theologians have said anything un- 
kind of us, let us hope they will think better of it when 
we meet them hereafter, where they will know even as 
also they are known. As Beatrice said to Dante of Saint 
Gregory,— 

“Wherefore as soon as he unclosed his eyes 
Within this heaven, he at himself did smile.” 
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The Christian Church, like almost everything else in 
this world, I believe, has been often compared to a ship. 
But I think, perhaps, we might compare it more aptly 
to a fleet, made up of ships of different build and speed, 
but bound on the same voyage, having the same sailing 
orders, and obeying alike the signals of the same 
admiral. Each sailor loves his own, and thinks her-the 
finest craft afloat. Not a man in any one of them 
recognizes the least authority in the officers of another. 
There is much rivalry and emulation. In a storm you 
can hear from one to another the voices of the captains 
and the shouting. If there be danger of collision, you 
get occasionally a stern order to keep off, perhaps ac- 
companied with some theological language used in a 
very untheological way. But every man is ready to 
obey the admiral’s signal, whether it be Nelson or Farra- 
' gut. In time of danger each is ready to go to the rescue 
of the other. In time of calm they interchange a thou- 
sand good offices. When the weather is good and the 
‘sea is quiet, they like to visit each other. You can 
sometimes hear, of a Sunday, from ship to ship, the 
chaplain’s prayer or the chant of a solemn service, or, 
of a week-day, the sailors singing at the windlass. Each 
ship has its own songs. From one rise the sweet strains 
of Wesley, from another the pious refrain of Doddridge 
or the lofty organ-tone of Watts. From our own ship 
goes up the watchman’s voice of good cheer as he answers 
what of the night, or the heart-stirring chorus,— 


“Nearer, my God, to thee, 
Nearer to thee!” 


From the oldest and largest of them all come the 
accents of foreign tongues and of dead languages and 
of ages long gone by. 

There is another craft whose beautiful lines and 
graceful curves are the admiration of the whole fleet. 
Her officers are not always over-eager to invite us to 
their company; but yet let us say, with Andrew Marvell, 


“Still sing they in the English boat 
A holy and a cheerful note.” 


We share, also, with Christians everywhere the supreme 
certainty that the Power which has established this 
fabric of things is conscious and is beneficent. Upon 
this foundation, in all ages, has rested the hope from 
which cometh to man and nations every gift of noblest 
origin,—the hope of immortality. In virtue of this 
faith we claim our place in the ranks of those who, by 
whatever name they call themselves, are striving to 
bring in the kingdom of God, and that his will may be 
done on earth as it is in heaven. 


ADDRESS AT SARATOGA IN 1897. 


I think we need—more, perhaps than any other 
one thing—a reviving sense of the importance of the 
parish in Christian work as distinct from the minister. 
We seem sometimes to be adopting practically the doctrine 
of vicarious atonement except that the person whom we 
look to to save our souls for us is our minister, and not 
the great head of the church. The only thing that a 
minister is made for, the only thing that a minister is 
fit for, the only thing that a minister is wanted for, is 
to make you and me do Christian work ourselves, and 
not to work for us. And I sometimes think that the 
success of a great clergyman never can be judged until 
he is dead or has withdrawn from his parish. See what 
the parish does and is, when their minister is taken 
away, if you want to know whether he has been a real 
inspiration in truth and in conduct. It is not thronged 
halls or crowded pews that measure the success of a 
Christian teacher. It is the Christian character, inspired 
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on Sunday, lasting and holding out through the week, 
that the man has formed. 

I have known, during my experience as a lawyer, 
pretty intimately the people of one large county,—a 
county filled with Unitarian churches; and I could tell 
by the character of the witnesses, the character of the 
litigants, the character of the men who would never 
become litigants under any provocation, the effect of 
the work of some quiet, simple, old-fashioned clergyman, 
who never uttered a sentence in his life that anybody 
cared to quote for its literary merit, and who never 
preached a sermon without putting somebody to sleep. 
We sometimes hear people say: I am not going to sub- 
scribe for this or that. I am not going to take part in 
the Sunday-school. I am not going to attend the parish 
meeting or the organization of the charity society, 
because of some fault in my minister, because he has 
said so and so, or did not say so, or has not called to see 
me during the week, or some other thing. Why, my 
Christian brother and sister, that is the very reason you 
ought to do double. 

I would like to have our clergymen to leave off defi- 
nitions and philosophizing and metaphysics and doctrinal 
preaching,—certainly, to some extent,—and emphasize 
more and more the old-fashioned rules and ways and 
counsels of simple and_ practical godliness. I want 
something to be said every Sunday, which, when the 
devil whispers in the ear of the young bank teller or 
cashier that he may take the funds of that bank and 
speculate with them, and that the return will be sure 
and safe, and that he will get rich without hurting any- 
body, simply by breaking the law, ‘‘Thou shalt not steal!” 
I want that he should hear something every Sunday 
which will be ringing in his ear, and which will enable him 
to meet and overthrow that temptation. I want him 
to hear that which will enable him to go by the whiskey 
shop without goingin. Such sermons may be as charming 
as our friends who are here know how to make them 
in literary merit. They may, as Mr. Lowell said, ‘‘nestle 
on the ear”? because of their music, and nestle in the 
heart because of their meaning; but we want them to 
be heard. 

I think that our clergy of all denominations contrib- 
ute less than formerly was contributed by the great 
preachers of the Church of England and by the great 
Unitarian leaders of the past, of strenuous, efficient, and 
constant exhortation to practical righteousness. I have 
sometimes thought that I would like to have the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association print a book; and I would 
put in it Ralph Waldo Emerson’s essay on ‘‘Self-reliance,”’ 
which contains the doctrine or philosophy of self-respect, 
which lies at the foundation of all manly and womanly 
character. Then I would like to put in James Walker’s 
great sermon on ‘‘The Control of the Thoughts,” from 
the text, ‘‘Leading into captivity every thought,’ which I 
heard in my youth in the old college chapel, where the 
audience was so spellbound that, though, when the chapel 
was quiet, you could not hear the clock tick, that tick 
rung out upon the strained and listening ear between 
the great sentences of the great preacher. Then I would 
like to add Bishop Butler’s wonderful sermon on “‘The 
Government of the Tongue.’”’ And perhaps Mr. Savage 
or Mr. Chadwick or Dr. Hale or Dr. Collyer would con- 
tribute a treatise on the will,—not an old-fashioned 
discussion of the doctrine of free-will and fore-knowl- 
edge, which Milton says the devils in hell spent their 
time in discussing in the time of their fall, and which, 
if they are still discussing, it serves them right, but I 
would like to have some practical counsels as to the 
method of making the will firm. to carry out the purpose 
and resolution of life against the sudden temptation of 
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the particular moment, making the men, as Wordsworth 
said of his ‘‘Happy Warrior,’— 


“Tn the height of conflict, keep the law, 
In calmness made, and see what he foresaw.” 


I think, with these four things, we have got a pretty 
good, solid, safe, enduring Christian, Unitarian character, 
—a character that can stand four-square to all the winds 
that blow. And, when we have all lived up to this, our 
clerical brethren may resume their metaphysics and their 
definitions. : 


ADDRESS AT WASHINGTON IN 1899. 


We are sometimes told, as if it were a reproach, that 
we cannot define Unitarianism. For myself, I thank 
God that it is not to be defined. To define is to bound, 
to enclose, to set limit. The great things of the universe 
are not to be defined. You cannot define a human soul. 
You cannot define the intellect. You cannot define 
immortality or eternity. You cannot define God. 

I think, also, that the things we are to be glad of and 
to be proud of and are to be thankful for are not those 
things that separate us from the great body of Christians 
or the great body of believers in God and in righteousness, 
but in the things that unite us with them. No Five 
Points, no Athanasian Creed, no Thirty-Nine Articles, 
separate the men and women of our way of thinking 
from humanity or from divinity. 

But still, although we do not define Unitarianism, we 
know our own when we see them. There are men and 
women who like to be called by our name. There are 
men and women for whom faith, hope, and charity for- 
ever abide; to whom Judea’s news are still glad tidings; 
who believe that one day Jesus Christ came to this 
earth, bearing a divine message and giving a divine 
example. There are women who bear their own sorrows 
of life by soothing the sorrows of others; youths who, 
when Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must,” reply, “‘I can’’; 
and old age to whom the experience of life has taught 
the same brave lesson; examples of the patriotism that 
will give its life for its country when in the right, and 
the patriotism that will make itself of no reputation, if 
need be, to save its country from being in the wrong. 

They do not comprehend the metaphysics of a Trinal 
Unity, nor how it is just that innocence should be pun- 
ished, that guilt may go free. They do not attribute any 
magic virtue to the laying on of hands; nor do they be- 
lieve that the traces of an evil life in the soul can be 
washed out by the sprinkling of a few drops of water, 
however pure, or by baptism in any blood, however 
innocent, in the hour of death. But they do understand 
the Ten Commandments and the Golden Rule, and they 
know and they love and they practise the great virtues 
which the apostle tells us are to abide. 

The difference between Christian sects, like the differ- 
ence between individual Christians, is not so much in 
the matter of belief or disbelief of portions of the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures as in the matter of emphasis. It 
is a special quality and characteristic of Unitarianism 
that Unitarians everywhere lay special emphasis upon 
the virtue of Hope. It was said of Cromwell by his 
secretary that hope shone in him like a fiery pillar when 
it had gone out in every other. . 

There are two great texts in the Scripture in whose 
sublime phrases are contained the germs of all religion, 
whether natural or revealed. They lay hold on two 
eternities. One relates to Deity in his solitude,— 
‘‘Before Abraham was, I am.” ‘The other is for the 
future. It sums up the whole duty and the whole destiny 
of man: ‘‘And now abideth Faith, Hope, and Charity,— 
these three.” If Faith, Hope, and Charity abide, then 
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Faith is for beings without the 
certainty of omniscience. Hope is for beings without 
the strength of omnipotence. And Charity, as the 
apostle describes it, affects the relations of beings limited 
and imperfect to one another. 

Why is it that this Christian virtue of Hope is placed 
as the central figure of the sublime group which is to 
accompany the children of God through their unending 
life? It is because without it Faith would be impossible 
and Charity would be wasted. 

Hope is that attribute of the soul which believes in 
the final triumph of righteousness. It has no place in 
a theology which believes in the final perdition of the 
larger number of mankind. Mighty Jonathan Edwards, 
—the only genius since Dante akin to Dante,—could you 
not see that, if your world exist where there is no hope 
and where there is no love, there can be no faith? Who 
can trust the promise of a God who has created a universe 
and peopled it with fiends? The apostle of your doleful 
gospel must preach quite another evangel: And now 
abideth Hate;and now abideth Wrath, and now abideth 
Despair, and now abideth Woe unutterable. With 
Hope, as we have defined it,—namely, the confident 
expectation of the final triumph of righteousness,—we 
are but a little lower than the angels: without it we are 
but a kind of vermin. 

The literature of free countries is full of cheer: the 
story ends happily. The fiction of despotic countries is 
hopeless. People of free countries will not tolerate a 
fiction which teaches that in the end evil is triumphant 
and virtue is wretched. Want of hope means either dis- 
trust of God or a belief in the essential baseness of man 
or both. It teaches men to be base. It makes a country 
base. _A world wherein there is no hope is a world where 
there is no virtue. The contrast between the teacher of 
hope and the teacher of despair is to be found in the 
pessimism of Carlyle and the serene cheerfulness of 
Emerson. Granting to the genius of Carlyle everything 
that is claimed for it, I believe that his chief title hereafter 
to respect as a moral teacher will be found in Emerson’s 
certificate. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned, as I have said something 
of the religious faith of my fellow Unitarians, if I declare 
my own, which I believe is theirs also. I have no faith 
in fatalism, in destiny, in blind force. J believe in God, 
the living God, in the American people, a free and. brave 
people, who do not bow the neck or bend the knee to any 
other, and who desire no other to bow the neck or bend the 
knee to them. TI belteve that the God who created this world 
has ordained that his children may work out their own 
salvation, and that his nations may work out their own 
salvation by obedience to his laws without any dictation 
or coercion from any other. I belveve that liberty, good 
government, free institutions, cannot be given by any one 
people to any other, but must be wrought out fer each by 
itself, slowly, painfully, in the process of years or centuries, 
as the oak adds ring to ring. I believe that a republic is 
greater than an empwe. TI believe that the moral law and 
the Golden Rule are for nations as well as for individuals. 
I believe in George Washington, not in Napoleon Bona- 
parte; im the Whigs of the Revolutionary day, not in the 
Torves; i Chatham, Burke, and Sam Adams, not in Dr. 
Johnson or Lord North. I believe that the North star, 
abiding in its place, is a greater influence in the universe 
than any comet or meteor. TI believe that the United States 
when President McKinley was inaugurated was a greater 
world power than Rome in the height of her glory or even 
England with her 400,000,000 vassals. 1 believe, finally, 
whatever clouds may darken the horizon, that the world is 
growing better, that to-day is better than yesterday, and 
to-morrow will be better than to-day. 


Humanity abides. 
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For the Christian Register. 
The Life-savers. 


' BY A. EMERSON PALMER, 


Savers of life! Ye modest, faithful men, 
Who up and down our coasts march patiently, 
Forever searching with your eyes the sea, 

If haply on the deep, within your ken, 

Some ship in peril drift, and ready then 
To save, perchance, all who in danger be, 
Risking your lives so seeming carelessly, 

Your praise, life-savers, fitly would I pen! 


And we who comfortably sit at home 
Around the evening lamp, in gentle peace, 
Oblivious of the storm outside that roars, 
Let us with thanks remember those who roam, 
Watching, with vigilance that doth not cease, 
Along the desolate and forsaken shores! 
Surnnecock Bay, L.I. 


The Forward Movement in Outdoor Art. 


BY PROF. L. H. BAILEY. 


There is a distinctly forward tendency in the appre- 
hension and appreciation of beauty in outdoor scenes 
and objects. This tendency is but one expression of 
the general awakening of the human mind to an interest 
in all the objects and phenomena of the world. Our 
sympathies are expanding, our interests are constantly 
more numerous, the resources of our lives are richer and 
deeper. 

Outdoor art is the expression of the human mind in 
terms of the beauty of landscape. A landscape is a 
particular bit of scenery. Our artistic interest in the 
landscape proceeds from two general sources,—mere 

eauty and special acquaintance with particular objects. 

t will profit us to consider some of the ways in which 
this new interest expresses itself. 

I. I think we may safely say that the first great evi- 
dence of this new growth is to be found in the rise of 
the art sense itself. Rural art is not a thing apart, but 
is only a special application or expression of the art 
sense. It needs only a statement of the fact to carry 
conviction that the art sense is rising with great steadiness 
and rapidity. Year by year there is wider demand for 
good pictures, good music, good literature, good furniture, 
good architecture. We are constantly impressed by the 
multitude of persons who are satisfied with mediocre or 
even poor accessories; but we must remember that more 
persons are being touched with the new spirit, and that 
many, or even most of them, are yet only in a transition 
stage. Consider the wonderful interest in beautifully 
illustrated magazines and books, and then answer 
whether tastes have changed within a generation. 

At first the application of beauty to the home is an 
accessory and an incident. Gradually it becomes a part 
of us, central to our lives. We demand it as a part of 
the satisfaction of living. The more vital and personal 
it becomes to us, the more do we care for the soul of it 
and the less for mere conventional efforts at it. We pass 
through the epoch of chromos, bric-a-brac, curios, 
carpet-bedding, barbered bushes, gew-gaw architecture, 
into the solid and steady and soulful means of expression. 
Do you remember the epoch of the ‘‘what-not,’’—that 
nondescript piece of furniture that stood in the corner of 
the self-conscious parlor for the accomodation of all the 
bits of unrelated trinkets that the good housewife could 
accumulate? Have you seen the front yard with pretty 
posy-beds dropped on it? 

- Along with all the other growth of the art sense is 
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the rise of the desire of cleanliness. To be clean is as 
much an art expression as a sanitary measure. I fancy 
that, if we could analyze the sources of the desire 
to be clean, we should find it to proceed more from 
the satisfaction of being clean than of being healthful; 
and the satisfaction of being clean is born very largely 
of the ‘‘looks”’ of it; else why does clean dress seem 
to precede clean person and clean front yards to precede 
clean back yards? No art expression is possible without 
cleanliness. A dirty yard is never a beautiful yard. Tin 
cans and roses do not comport. 

Another evidence of the growth of the art sense is 
the increasing effort at comfort in our homes and grounds. 
We are never really at home until the home is comfort- 
able. An uncomfortable home cannot be artistic, be- 
cause it is not adapted to its ends. A house is made for 
use, not as a means of displaying odd entrances and im- 
possible windows and ten-pin trimmings. A garden is 
for use and satisfaction, not for the accommodation of 
crooked walks nor piles of curious stones nor even for 
gaudy bushes. 

II. In the second place the art sense has been aroused 
by the altruistic spirit, as religion and education have. 
We would extend the influence of good music and pictures 
and art objects to other homes. We would have the 
perception of beauty become universal. We have come 
to an epoch of gardening-for-others. Not only have we 
improved our own front yard and back yard, but we 
want similar improvement made for the street side, the 
vacant lot, the cemetery, the church premises, the school 
ground, the park, the railway property, the country side. 
Manufacturers are improving and beautifying their 
premises, and are leading their employés into similar 
desires. We have come to feel that the public has rights 
regarding beauty as it has regarding safety and sanitation. 
We are coming to feel that scenery belongs to the people, 
and that it has value. Every street is a scene. Scenery 
is as much an asset of a village or a city as water supply 
and sewerage systems are. 

All this marks the rise of civic pride. A city is no 
longer a collection of houses, it is an organism. It is 
not enough that a city merely grows, it must. grow sym- 
metrically. Fifty years ago a city library or park was 
not a necessity: now it is. We are coming into a science 
of city building. We shall formulate principles govern- 
ing the relationship of residence part to business part, 
distribution of buildings, styles of architecture, inter- 
relationships of sanitary, transportational, lighting, 
heating, and other systems, with the welfare and beauty 
of the city as a whole. The development of this science 
will mark the downfall of the ward politician. Govern- 
ment is not merely a series of offices. We are coming to 
a new basis of civic betterment. 

It is an interesting indication of the stage of develop- 
ment at which we now live, to say that one may not 
offend his neighbor’s purse, but that he may often offend 
his eyes and ears with impunity. If I put up a fence 
that shades my neighbor’s cabbages, he can collect 
damages; but he may paint an offensive sign advertising 
his medicine or his dry goods and I may only complain. 
Yet, as a matter of fact, my eyes are as good as his money. 
No person or concern has a moral right to erect a, sign 
that offends the esthetic sense of the public. And. yet 
where can we go without seeing such signs and being 
offended by the hideousness and cheapness of their 
glaring impertinence? One needs fairly to shut his 
eyes as he travels into New York over the railroads. 
Our wide and free landscapes, our gorges and_ cliffs, 
our buildings, are despoiled by these obtrusive excres- 
cences. The public is surely rising against them, and 
restrictive regulations are gradually accumulating. 
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Another expression of this altruistic spiritZis the 
desire to preserve natural objects and scenery. To 
rescue and save for the public, to whom they rightfully 
belong, the best works of nature is surely just as com- 
mendable as to preserve the works of human masters. 
States have a right to seize and save such great natural 
features as the Adirondacks, the Palisades, the Redwoods, 
the Yellowstone. The Niagara Reservation in New 
York established a precedent, the validity of which is 
now universally recognized. In its sphere the city or 
the town has the right to take and preserve the smaller 
features within its range. Such preservation of local 
features has a powerful influence on the boys and girls 
wholly aside from its intrinsic influence in increasing 
the attractiveness of the place; for it is of little use to 
teach the children about the wonders that are far off 
if we neglect the features that are near. 

III. A third expression of the forward movement 
in rural art is the great increase in co-operative effort 
in these lines. There are many societies, all occupying 
useful fields; and it is gratifying to know that the national 
societies are to be co-ordinated, for thereby their 
efficiency will be increased. 

The rise of the art and improvement societies is 
practically the product of a decade. Already these 
organizations are doing established work of permanent 
value in many lines. This work will soon tell. Every 
town, city, and village will be aroused to the importance 
of making itself clean and attractive; and the influence 
will gradually spread to the open country. 

IV. There has emerged a new profession, one that 
deals with outdoor art. Once it was called landscape 
gardening, but it has to do with much more than mere 
gardening or even artificial landscapes. Later, as now, 
it was called landscape architecture; but it has to do 
with much more than architecture, unless we use the 
word in a very large and unfamiliar sense. The truth 
is, this new profession includes both landscape garden- 
ing and landscape architecture, and much more. It 
covers in its sweep the whole out of doors, telling us 
wherein lies the beauty in the landscape, what is the 
artistic interest in the given hill or plain, in what part 
of the landscape the buildings would best be placed for 
artistic effect as well as for utilitarian purposes, what 
styles of architecture will comport-best with the surround- 
ings, what general style of handling and subdividing will 
best suit the genius of the place. The American Park 
and Outdoor Art Association, made up at first of those 
who practised this profession, now includes, significantly, 
in its hundreds of members men and women of every 
sort who have at heart the esthetic betterment of their 
environment. A lawyer is its president. 

This association and this new profession are to relate 
our surroundings to the increasing artistic temper of 
our lives, to weld into harmony the many enterprises 
that are now isolated and separate. For example, the 
park, as understood in this country, has been usually 
an isolated feature. Now it is to be related with the whole 
city or with its whole neighborhood. It-will be a part 
of the landscape in which it sits, not the whole landscape ; 
or, better, the whole landscape may be a park. The 
thoroughfares will be connected with it, as nerves are 
connected with a ganglion. The landscape of a whole 
county (as of Essex County, New Jersey) will be brought 
under the general control of this artist. All the environs 
of a city (as of Boston), with its hills and streams and 
banks and roads and lakes and shores and marshes and 
forests, will be put in his hands. In such bold handling 
as this, mere formal parks are but incidents; yet to the 
landscape gardener of a generation ago the park was the 
culmination of professional effort. 
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Finally, this new art expresses itself in our increasing 
intimacy with the objects in nature. We are coming 
to know the animals and the plants and the brooks 
better. The things with which a man lives, these are 
the means by which he can best be reached. To put the 
child first of all into books is to lead it away from its 
own world into a realm of unrealities. The tendency 
of our education has been to lead’ away from the things 
with which a man has todo. Government is some far-off 
chimera. The child goes to school in one world: it 
comes home to another world. All this now is changing. 
The hamlet or the city is the place in which to study 
government and social questions. The plant that grows 
at one’s feet, the bee in the nearest flower, the landscape 
that is commonest,—these are the avenues to nature 
and to the larger life that lies ahead. ‘The whole point 
of view of our education has shifted from the subject- 
matter to the child. This is the ‘‘new education.” 
Every modern school is a recruiting ground for the new 
outdoor art. 

IrHaca, N.Y. 


The Creed of a Poet-naturalist. 


Much has been written during the last half century 
about the cruelty of Nature and the sufferings of her 
creatures. The world of living things has been described 
to us as a kind of huge slaughter-house, wherein beast 
and bird and inseet were mainly occupied in killing or 
being killed,—‘‘a system of terrorism from beginning to 
end,’’ as one writer described it. Tennyson’s line about 
‘‘Nature red in tooth and claw” has been persistently 
quoted till, for many, all the loveliness of the earth has 
seemed blighted with dark thoughts of misery and death. 
If, turning awhile from all this, we take up Mr. Long’s 
‘School of the Woods,” and read steadily through, we 
shall come to a chapter headed ‘‘The Gladsomeness of 
Life,’ and another on ‘‘How Animals die,’ and we 
shall then know that there is another way of looking at 
things,—another and very different theory of the con- 
ditions and ‘“‘goings-on”’ of existence in the non-human 
world. This man who has watched for thirty years the 
ways and habits of wild creatures does not hold the creed 
of the slaughter-house or the battle-field. We may be- 
lieve that during those years he will have seen a goodly 
number of these wild creatures. He will have seen many 
individuals of many species in those vast solitudes of 
forest and lake and stream, among the great hills, in 
quiet valleys, and on wide American plains, and he will 
have seen many at close quarters and under various 
conditions,—in the spring and summer when young life 
abounds and in winter when food is scarce and the 
struggle for existence is stern. Yet during all this time, 
and amid all these changes of season and of circumstance, 
he tells us he has ‘‘never once met an unhappy bird or 
animal,’’—has ‘‘never met one in whom the dominant 
note was not gladness of living,” never one ‘‘to whom life 
did not seem to offer a brimming cup, and who did not, 
even in time of danger and want, rejoice in his powers 
and live gladly, with an utter absence of that worry and 
anxiety which make wreck of our human life.” 

Now I will not propose that we accept such testimony 
off-hand, and conclude that everything in the natural 
world is as delightful and joyous as such words imply. 
It may be an extreme statement; and we should bear in 
mind the fact that, to a man of sunny and joyous dis- 
position, a great deal of misery may exist all about him 
which he does not see. The personal equation needs 
to be reckoned with when we are really concerned for 
the truth of things. Still here is a bit of evidence about 
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may at least be set over against the darker view, and 
allowed to modify if not entirely to reverse it. 
Moreover, this poet-naturalist has two reasons to 
offer for his faith in the general happiness of living 
creatures. First, that the animal is not exposed to 
sufferings in the way that human beings are. He does 
suffer, of course, but only in his body, not in his mind. 
He does not worry; he makes no fuss; he suffers quietly, 
and escapes the misery of impatience and fretfulness. 


The other reason for faith in the almost universal - 


gladness of animal life is that ‘‘the animal has no fears.” 
That which seems to us fear in animals, and which keeps 
them alert in presence of danger, should, Mr. Long 
contends, be called by another name, such as ‘‘watchful- 
ness or timidity or distrust.” Of the three main causes of 
fear in man,—the thought of pain or bodily harm, the 
thought of future calamity, and the thought of death,— 
of these the animal knows nothing. As a rule he is 
healthy, and has very little experience of pain of any 
kind. Of hurt he is soon healed and then forgets all 
about it. If assailed by beast or bird of prey, he is scared 
for a moment and then cither escapes or is swiftly put 
to death. Take this one of many illustrations :— 

“I saw a big hawk swoop into some berry bushes 
ahead of me, with strong, even slant, and. rise in a moment 
with the unmistakable air of disappointment showing all 
over him, from beak to tail tip. I stole up to the bushes 
cautiously to find out what he was after, and to match 
my eyes with his. There I saw, first one, then five 
or six well-grown young. partridges crouched in their 
hiding-place among the brown leaves, rejoicing apparently 
in the wonderful coloring which Nature gave them, and 
in their own power, learned from their mother, to lie 
still, and so be safe till danger passed. There was no 
fear manifest whatever, no shadow of anxiety for any 
foolish youngster who might turn his head and so let 
the hawk see him. In a moment they were all gliding 
away with soft, inquisitive kwit-kwits, turning their heads 
to eye me curiously, and anon picking up the dried 
berries that lay about plenteously. Among them all 
there was no trace of a thought for the hawk that had 
just swooped. And why should there be? Had they 
not just fooled him perfectly, and were not their eyes 
as keen to do it again when the need should come?”’ 
(‘School of the Woods,”’ p. 318.) 

““As for death, this is forever out of the animal’s 
thinking.”” He knows nothing of it till he comes, and, 
when it comes, he accepts it as some strange thing,— 
he is either killed, as a rule very swiftly, by an enemy 
or goes away alone to sleep his last sleep in peace. The 
chapter on ‘‘How Animals die’”’ is one of the most sig- 
nificant in all these volumes: it is also one of the most 
beautiful. Here are its closing words :— 

“The vast majority of animals go away quietly when 
their time comes, and their death is not recorded because 
man has eyes only for exceptions. He desires a miracle, 
but overlooks the sunsets. Something calls the creature 
away from his daily round: age or natural disease 
touches him gently in a way that he has not felt before. 
He steals away, obeying the old warning instinct of his 
kind, and picks out a spot where they shall not find him 
till he is well again. The brook sings on its way to the 
sea; the waters lap and tinkle on the pebbles as the 
breeze rocks them; the wind is crooning in the pines 
the old, sweet lullaby that he heard when his eyes opened 
to the harmony of the world. The shadows lengthen; 
the twilight deepens; his eyes grow drowsy; he falls 
asleep. And his last conscious thought, since he knows 
no death, is that he will waken in the morning when the 
light calls him.” 
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This gospel of joy, preached by my poet-naturalist, 
is surely worth hearing. If that world of living wild 
creatures 7s a happy world, it were well for us to know 
and rejoice; for it is a very large and populous world, 
It teems with such myriads of beings that, in proportion 
to their numbers, the human inhabitants of the earth 
are a very little company. 

We should remember that this writer is not alone in 
his faith, though no other has proclaimed it with so 
much ardor or sustained it with such manifold evidence 
of personal experience. 

Charles Darwin and Alfred Russell Wallace have 
strongly asserted their belief in the general happiness 
of all wild creatures when unassailed by men. Kro- 
potkin, in his remarkable book on ‘‘Mutual Aid among 
Animals,’ etc., has given many facts and arguments 
in support of this view; and W. H. Hudson, the 
beautiful writer on birds, says:— 

“Always bear in mind that the children of life are 
the children of joy; that the lower animals are unhappy 
only when made so by man; that man alone, of all the 
creatures, has ‘found out many inventions,’ the chief 
of which appears to be the art of making himself miser- 
able, and of seeing all Nature stained with that dark 
and hateful color.’ (‘‘Birds in a Village,’ p. 193.) 

May we not hope that it is true? And, if we learn to 
be glad with all the gladsome children of Nature, and 
take heed not to lessen their joy, it may be that we 
shall come to have faith mm happiness, even our own, 
to believe that our human miseries and megrims are 
but for a time, and that we are not intended to be a 
permanent exception to the world-wide enjoyment of 
life. This is a stage, toilsome and distressing to most, 
wretched often because of personal ailments and worries, 
or because of the social chaos into which we have managed 
to get ourselves through ignorance or greed or cruelty. 
But here and now we may often rejoice ‘‘in the living 
beauty of the universe” and in the freeborn happiness 
of our humbler fellow-creatures. And we may work in 
hope for the better time, when men shall dismiss their 
fears and surmount their follies, when they shall be gentle 
and just one to another, and shall dwell together, on 
this fair earth, as lovers, and as the wiser, nobler brothers 
of those children of the wild who know the secret of 
happiness because they do not worry and because they 
are not afraid —W. ]. Jupp, on London Inquirer. 


Spiritual Life. 


All love is of God and will endure. We need not fear 
that our friend whom we have loved so much here will 
leave us there.—/J. F’. Clarke. 

wt 

To be good company for ourselves, we must store our 
minds well, fill them with happy and pure thoughts, with 
pleasant memories of the past and reasonable hopes for 
the future.—Selected. 


Js 


Do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 

More than the father’s heart rich good invent ? 
Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time will come again. 


Fd 


Speak a shade more kindly than the year before, 
Pray a little oftener, love a little more, 
Cling a little closer to the Father’s love, 
Life below will liker grow to the life above. 
— Selected. 
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When my ill-schooled spirit is aflame 

Some nobler, ampler stage of life to win, 

I'll stop and say: ‘‘There were no succor here! 

The aids to noble life are all within.” 
—Matihew Arnold. 


& 


Once begin to act with penitential, loving purpose, and 
there will be unexpected satisfactions, there will be newly 
opening needs continually coming to carry you on from 
day today. You will find your life growing like a plant. 
George Eliot. 

& 

Our heavenly Father, we now come to thee, with no 
confidence in our own strength, and pray that thou wilt 
help us. Let thy grace be sufficient for us. Come to 
us many times this day in holy thought and reverent 
feeling, and thus keep us near thee, even in our forget- 
fulness.—Selected. 


Che Pulpit. 


The Divine Incarnation. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


God was in Christ.—2 Cor. v. 19. 
If we love one another, God dwelleth in us.—1 John iv. 12. 


The doctrine of the Divine Incarnation is of great 
importance in religious thought, whatever form of faith 
we may hold. 

There are in the Christian world to-day two widely and 
in some respects radically different forms of this doctrine. 
Let us inquire what they are, study them as candidly 
and carefully as we can, compare them with each other, 
and try earnestly to find out where lies the truth. 

In inquiring what the two forms are, we quickly get 
an answer from the two texts which I have cited. 

The apostle Paul says, ‘‘God was in Christ.’’ One 
view of the incarnation bases itself upon this text and 
stops here, saying, This is the doctrine, the whole doctrine, 
—‘‘God was in Christ,” only in Christ: the incarnation 
of God is confined to one person, supernaturally born, 
who lived and died in Palestine some nineteen hundred 
years ago. 

The other view does not deny this one, except as to 
its imitation. It says with Paul, ‘‘Yes,” ‘‘God was in 
Christ.”” But it goes on from this, and adds, with John, 
the very important declaration, ‘‘If we love one an- 
other, God dwelleth also in us.’’ In other words, it 
affirms the Divine Incarnation not only in Christ, but 
also in all humanity. 

Nor does this latter and larger view of the incarnation 
really array John against Paul. For, when we look 
further, we find that the larger thought is just what Paul 
also teaches, if we take this teaching as a whole. Turn- 
ing over to Ephesians iv. 6, we read the following dec- 
laration, as strong and unequivocal as words can make 
it, ‘‘There is one God and Father of all, who is above 
all, and through all, and zn you all.’’ Paul’s real teach- 
ing, then, as well as that of John, is that God was not 
in Christ alone, but that he is also ‘‘in you all.” 

In thus teaching, both Paul and John agree with 
Jesus, who taught, it is true, his own unity with God, 
but also just as strongly the unity of all men with God. 
If he said, ‘‘I and my Father are one,’’ he did not stop 
there, as so many teachers of Christianity to-day so 
strangely do, but, going on, he added the other half of 
the truth,—‘‘that they may be one, even as we are one.”’ 

One of our poet preachers has well expressed, in the 
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form of a prayer, this union of all with God which Jesus 
taught :— 
“O thou Infinite One! 

Let me know myself as one with thee; 

Let me feel in my soul the vibrations of thy life. 

Fill me, O God, with thyself; 

Let the law that is in thee 

Come as truth into my soul, 

Let the order that shapes universes 

Become the conscious law within me; 

Let my deeds and words 

Take form from thee as the stars do; 

Let my actions be of thy Law 

As are the motions of the planets. 

O God, fill, permeate, inform me, 

That I may be one with thee 

Even as was Christ of old.” 


We have now the two views of the Divine Incarnation 
before us. 

One view limits the incarnation, the other does not. 

One view sees God incarnate in Christ alone. This 
is the teaching of the so-called “‘orthodox”’ creeds, and 
of all the churches founded on those creeds. 

The other sees God incarnate not only in Christ, but 
also in all Christ’s brethren,—in all the rest of the 
children of the common Father. This is the view not 
only of the liberal Christian churches, but of a steadily 
growing number of the broader and freer minds in all the 
creedal churches, in spite of their creeds. 

What follows is that Christ’s divineness of nature was 
not different in kind, but only in degree, from yours 
and mine. God was in him, but also God is in all 
humanity. Jesus was simply the tallest soul among his 
brethren, one in whom the divine spirit rose to an un- 
wonted fulness and power of manifestation,—a man of 
rare genius, nobleness, and strength, but whose crowning 
spiritual quality lay in his seemingly perfect union in 
mind and will with the mind and will of God, so that 
he was able to say with a deeper and loftier meaning 
than had ever been given to the words before, ‘‘I and 
my Father are one.” 

If Jesus was ‘‘Son of God,”’ in this he was not excep- 
tional. His sonship lay not in any such questionable 
claim as that of being born of a virgin, and therefore 
differently from his brethren, but in the deep and essen- 
tial divineness of the nature of man. It lay not in his 
being less a man then others, but more a man than 
others. He called himself ‘‘Son of God” and ‘‘Son of 
Man.’ Shall we not say he was pre-eminent as Son of 
God because he was pre-eminent as Son of Man? 

What is incarnation? As the word signifies, it is God 
manifesting himself in the flesh; that is, in the highest 
form of his creation. But is there any part of his cre- 
ation in which he does not manifest himself? Surely 
not; for creation is just God—the Infinite Power and 
Life and Goodness that is behind all nature—objectify- 
ing himself, coming forth into manifestation. Thus the 
sun shines by his light; Saturn and Uranus pull by his 
strength; the flower smiles by his beauty. If we ‘‘live 
and move and have our being in him,” so do the birds, 
so do the planets, so do the constellations. 

Do you ask, How is God in all things? I think we 
must answer, In the lowest objects—that is, in the whole 
inorganic worid—he is present as simply Force or Energy. 
In objects higher—that is, in the organic world—he is. 
present as Force or Energy and Lije. In man his mani- 
festation is still more complete and on still higher planes. 
That is to say, in man God is present as Energy, as Life, 
and also as Self-Consciousness, Will, Moral Nature, and, 
highest of all, Love. Thus, while God is no more truly 
in a human being than in a stone, his manifestation in 
the human being is far more full and in far higher ways 
than it can be in a stone. A man does not manifest 
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God any more really than does a flower, but a man 
manifests God on a higher plane than the most beauti- 
ful and perfect flower can do. A flower is only a thing. 
It cannot think, it cannot know, it cannot will, it cannot 
love. But man can do all these things. Hence man 
partakes of the moral and spiritual nature of God, as 
a flower does not. As we rise from the lower to the 
higher objects of nature, we rise from lower to higher 
manifestations of God, the highest_of all being man. 

But in man himself there is also gradation. In the 

man who is grovelling and selfish, and who lives in ma- 
terial things, God’s manifestation is down on a plane 
only a few steps higher than that in which he manifests 
himself in the brute animal, whereas in the moral and 
spiritual man it is up almost on the plane of the angel. 
In other words, as we rise in intelligence, in virtue, in 
love and moral attainment, the incarnation of God in us 
becomes more full and complete. 
F It follows that God’s incarnation in the world is per- 
petual and growing. This is what evolution means. 
God did not come into the world once and then retire. 
He did not create the world in six days and then re- 
treat back into some far away heaven to rest. His cre- 
ation is eternal. It was going on further back than our 
thought can reach. It is going on still. Not only are 
new worlds being created in the skies, but this world on 
which we live is being all the while created anew,—re- 
created to higher and higher ends. Especially is God’s 
creation on the earth going on in the realm of the in- 
tellectual, the moral, and the spiritual. Here its progress 
is more rapid than ever before, as seen in the constant 
rise of man. 

There never was a time when God was not in his 
world, the very life of all its life. But his manifestation 
grows in splendor. Especially it grows in splendor with 
the progress of the human race, so that God’s incar- 
nation was never so glorious as now. And, as the ages 
go on and the race advances, and man rises to still 
greater heights of moral and spiritual attainment, what 
will that be except the fuller and more perfect manifes- 
tation or incarnation of God in humanity? 

How much higher and. more full of meaning does this 
view of the incarnation make everything! In the light 
of it, all nature and all human nature become manifesta- 
tions of the divine, each in its degree. The sunshine 
which wraps the world in its warm embrace is a man- 
ifestation of God’s loving and gracious presence. All 
exhibitions of power are his power. All life is his life. 
All beauty is his beauty. All right and goodness on 
earth are finite manifestations of eternal realities, whose 
fountain and whose fulness are in God. 

Especially what glory does this view of the Divine 
Incarnation shed upon human nature, and how does it 
fill all man’s future with hope! Christ was not a strange, 
solitary, abnormal manifestation of God in human 
form, once in all the ages, with nothing in any way 
like it before or after. He was the type of our humanity. 
He was a foretaste of what waits for the race. The 
sleeping possibilities which are in your soul and mine 
came to full blossom in him. He is a prophecy of what 
God holds in store for all humanity, some time, some 
where. 

This is the new, the larger-doctrine of the Divine 
Incarnation which is coming to our modern age. 

Does it not meet the needs of the human soul as the 
old doctrine does not? It removes the distance between 
us and God. It lifts the human up to the divine. It 
makes our very life the life of God in us. 

And how much nearer it brings Jesus to us! Now, 
with this view, he is no longer the strange, the far-off 
being that we have been taught,—incomprehensible, 
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foreign to all our experience, half man, half God! Now 
he is our brother, true, real, human, with nature like 
ours, with joys and sorrows like ours, with battles to 
fight like ours,—our strong brother, clear-headed, great- 
hearted, noble, brave, gentle, waiting to take our weak 
hands in his strong hand, and lead us up to hope, to 
trust, to peace, to the loving heart of his Father and 
our Father, his God and our God. 

Yes, ‘God was in Christ,’ That is a great and 
precious truth. We cannot prize it too highly. But 
there is another even better that crowns it, that com- 
pletes it, that gives it full significance and glory, and 
especially that brings it into practical touch with our 
lives. That other truth is, ‘‘EHvery one that loveth is 
begotten of God,” ‘‘If we love, God dwelleth in us.” 
Thus our limitations, finiteness, and poverty become 
re-enforced from the Infinite and Eternal Fountain of 
all Power, Wisdom, and Love. 

It is much to recognize God in nature: it is more to 
recognize him in human nature. It is much to see him 
in Christ, but it is most to see him in ourselves. 

Said Channing, ‘‘All minds are of one family.” 

Wrote Emerson, ‘‘If a man is at heart just, then in 
so far he is God: the safety of God, the immortality of 
God, the majesty of God, do enter into that man with 
justice.”’ 

William Blake, England’s mystical and strangely 
gifted artist-poet of the eighteenth century, wrote a 
poem, entitled ‘‘The Divine Image,”’ which contains 
these profoundly suggestive lines — 

‘“Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love, 
Is God our Father dear; .4 


And Mercy, Pity, Peace, and Love 
Is man, his child and care, 


‘For Mercy has a human heart, 
Pity the human face, 
And Love the human form divine, 
And Peace the human dress.”’ 


Two great illuminating and inspiring thoughts are 
rising like morning stars in the sky of Christianity in 
our time. One is the Humanness of God, the other the 
Divineness of Humanity. 

Said the dying Baron Bunsen, as he looked up in the 
face of his wife bending in love over him, ‘‘In thy face 
have I seen the Eternal.” 

In the first Epistle of John we read: ‘‘Beloved, now 
are we children of God, and it hath not yet been mani- 
fested what we shall be. But we know that, when it 
shall be manifested, we shall be like him.” 

Thus we see the barriers fall away which have seemed 
to separate the human from the divine: more and more 
clearly the vision draws that all is divine. 

In the book of Revelation it is written, ‘‘Behold I 
stand at the door and knock; and, if any man hear my 
voice, and open the door, I will come in to him, and 
sup with him, and he with me.” 

O friends, let us know that, whenever truth or duty, 
or pity or tenderness, or justice or aspiration, or any 
high thought or pure desire, knocks at the door of our 
hearts, but especially when love stands knocking there, 
it is God asking to be let in; and, if we open the door, 
he will enter, and become more and more fully incar- 
nate in us. Thus our darkness will pass away, a rain- 
bow of hope will illuminate every storm, our tears will 
be dried, our weakness will turn to strength, the peace 
of the Eternal will be ours; and we shall know what it 
means to dwell in heaven while yet we are pilgrims of 
earth, even as Jesus did. Because God, whose Presence 
is Heaven, has taken up his abode within us, the Life 
of all our life. 

Toronto, Can, 
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A Jar of Rose Leaves. 


Myriad roses fade unheeded, 

Yet no note of grief is needed. 

When the ruder breezes tear them, 
Sung or songless, we can spare them. 
But the choicest petals are 

Shrined in some deep Orient jar, 
* Rich without and sweet within, 
Where we cast the rose leaves in. 


Life has jars of costlier price 
Framed to hold our memories. 
There we treasure baby smiles, 
Boyish exploits, girlish wiles, 

All that made our early days 
Sweeter than these trodden ways 
Where the Fates our fortunes spin: 
Memory, toss the rose leaves in! 


What the jar holds, that shall stay: 
Time steals all the rest away. 

Cast in love’s first stolen word, 

Bliss when uttered, bliss when heard ; 
Maiden’s looks of shy surprise ; 
Glances from a hero’s eyes ; 

Palms we risked our souls to win: 
Memory, fling the rose leaves in! 


Now more sombre and more slow 
Let the incantation grow! 

Cast in shreds of rapture brief, 
Subtile links ’twixt hope and grief; 
Vagrant fancy’s dangerous toys ; 
Covert dreams, narcotic joys 
Flavored with the taste of sin: 
Memory, pour the rose leaves in! 


Quit that borderland of pain! 
Cast in thoughts of nobler vein, 
Magic gifts of human breath, 
Mysteries of birth and death. 
What if all this web of change 
But prepare for scenes more strange; 
If to die be to begin? 
Memory, heap the rose leaves in! 
—Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Tales with a Moral. 


It is generally supposed that the wild 
human boy prefers stories of spoil and vio- 
lence to that class of works which Miss 
Edgeworth (that great writer) called “moral 
tales.” This is not by any means wholly 
or invariably true. ‘There are at least two 
considerations that modify it. First, to a 
certain extent the boy holds, with Mr 
Whistler and the decadents, that art is un- 
moral, and to a certain extent he is right in 
this. But he differs from the decadents in 
the fact that he is really consistent and logi- 
cal in his division between art and ethics. 
The decadents were in practice not logical 
and consistent, for it is not consistent with 
the division between art and ethics to dis- 
like a book because it is ‘‘goody-goody.”’ 
They did not object, they said, to a book 
that was very immoral; but as a fact they 
did very much object to a book that was 
very moral. If a book was called “The Glory 
of Messalina” or ‘The Garden of Strange 
Sins,” they would read it gravely and with 
a readiness to find it good. But does any- 
body believe that, if a book were called 
“His Mother's Hymn” or ‘‘Daisy’s First 
Prayer,” the decadents would have read it 
gravely and with a readiness to find it good? 
They would dislike it from the beginning. 
That.is to say, they do not think that art 
is unmoral in the least: they have a hot and 
fanatical moral bias. They like ‘““The Glory 
of Messalina’’ because it is full of their own 
ethical atmosphere: they dislike ‘His 
Mother’s Hymn” because it is full of an 
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ethical atmosphere which they feel to be 
alien. It is ridiculous for a man of Bo- 
hemian habits and an anarchic intellectual 
tendency to read demoniac French novels 
and then say that he is showing his indiffer- 
ence to the moral element in art. If he 
really wishes to show his indifference to the 
moral element in art, he ought to read (in 
his lurid Parisian taverns) a copy of Spur- 
geon’s very eloquent sermons or the hymns 
of Charles Wesley. : 

Now, to no inconsiderable extent the 
healthy child does take up this logically 
non-moral position. He, a genuine disciple 
of Flaubert, does not dislike the “goody- 
goody” any more than he would dislike (or 
understand) what may, for want of a better 
word, be called the bady-bady. Every one 
who has read any modern novels of the law- 
less type knows that the bady-bady is as 
crude and silly as the goody-goody, as tame, 
as tasteless, as hypocritical, and“as simple- 
minded, But the contempt which a sane 
grown man feels for the bady-bady and the 
goody-goody is a moral contempt and is the 
growth of his moral maturity. To the young 
both are often, I think, quite indifferent or 
even quite invisible. The little boys who 
are induced to commit burglary by reading 
penny dreadfuls are, I fancy, the morbid 
exceptions,—quite as exceptional and dis- 
gusting as the little boys who do acts of 
heroism through reading ‘‘Golden Deeds.” 
In the case of the average infant the reading 
of a tale is a pleasure in itself. If it be 
criminal, it does not make him a pirate on 
the high seas. Nor, if it be pious, does it 
induce him to die of consumption with a 
heavenly smile. This, then, is the first fact 
that renders the ‘‘moral tale’ quite as pop- 
ular as any other kind of tale,—the fact that 
in a considerable number of cases, at a con- 
siderable number of times, the morality does 
not affect the reader at all, one way or the 
other. 

But there is a further point. In those 
cases in which the morality does affect the 
young person in some degree it must be re- 
membered that this morality is very ex- 
citing and personal. To talk of romance 
without morality is to talk without thought 
or meaning; for the essence of romance is 
a fight described in the light of a certain 
sympathy, and that is the essence of moral- 
ity. You might, of course, write an in- 
genious book in which all sympathy went to 
the ogre and not to the princess he was about 
to eat. Similarly, you might preach a 
scheme of morality in which the supreme 
social aim was the greatest happiness of the 
greatest ogre. You might preach a scheme 
of morality in which eating princesses was 
as honorable as eating partridges. It would 
be a new morality and a somewhat unpleas- 
ing one; but it would be a morality for all 
that, for it would be an ordered sympathy 
with a certain side in a certain struggle. If 
you could be really impartial,—that is, life- 
less,—it would be different. If you could 
so place yourself that you really did not care 
at all whether the ogre ate the princess or 
the princess ate the ogre (in a series of sep- 
arate meals), then unquestionably you would 
have no morality; but then, also, you would 


have no romance. 
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Here, then, is the second consideration 
which should make us pause before talking too 
scornfully of the mildness of the moral tale. 
It is the remembrance of the fact, very 
simple and evident when we come to think 
of it, that morality is the very reverse of a 
mild thing. The matters over which it is 
exercised may be mild or commonplace; but 
wherever morality itself is there is battle, 
murder, and sudden death in the theatre of 
the soul. That little Tommy was unkind 
to his sister, that Susan told a fib about the 
flower-pots, may seem to the ardent literary 
palate a milk-and-watery matter; but they 
are the hottest ingredients in the life of 
Susan and Tommy’s sister, they are the 
points where these people touch the terror 
and beauty of the endless war. In fact, I 
am a little inclined to recommend caution in 
the use of these.Sunday-school stories. They 
seem —to me somewhat too sensational._— 
G. K. Chesterton. 


Are Children Stupid? 


I was giving good advice to a little lady 
only the other day. I was instructing her 
as to the proper treatment of aunts. She 
was sucking a lead-pencil,—a thing I am 
always telling her not to do. She took it 
out of her mouth to speak. i: 

“TI suppose you know how everybod 
ought to do everything,” she said. 

There are times when it is necessary to 
sacrifice one’s modesty to one’s duty. 

“Of course I do,’’ I replied. 

“And does mamma know how every- 
body ought to do everything?” was the 
second question. 3s 

My conviction on this point was by no 
means so strong, but for domestic reasons 
I again sacrificed myself to expediency. 

“Certainly,” I answered, ‘‘and take that 
pencil out of your mouth. I’ve told you 
of that before. You'll swallow it one day, 
and then you’ll get perichondritis and die.”’ 

She appeared to be solving a problem. 

“All grown-up people seem to know every- 
thing,’’ she summarized. 

There are times when I doubt if children 
are as simple as they look. If it be sheer 
stupidity that prompts them to make re- 
marks of this character, one should pity 
them, and seek to improve them. But if 
it be not stupidity? Well, then one should 
still seek to improve them, but by a different 
method. 

Last Tuesday evening she was unhappy. 
Myself, I think that rhubarb should never 
be eaten before April, and then never with 
lemonade. Her mother read her a homily 
upon the subject of pain. It was impressed 
upon her that we must be patient, that we 
must put up with the trouble that God sends 
us. Dorothea would descend to details, as 
children will. 

“Must we put up with the cod liver oil 
that God sends us?” 

“Ves, decidedly.” 

‘And with the nurses that God sends 
us?” 

“Certainly, and be thankful that you’ve 
got them. Some little girls haven't any 
nurse. And don’t talk so much,” - 

On Friday I found the mother in tears. 
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“What’s the matter?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the answer, “only 
baby. She’s such a strange child. I can’t 
make her out at all.” 

“What has she been up to now?” 

“Oh, she will argue, you know.” 

She has that failing. I don’t know where 
she gets it from, but she’s got it. 

“Well?” 

“Well, she made me cross; and, to 
punish her, I told her she shouldn’t take 
her doll’s perambulator out with her.” 

“Yes?” 

“Well, she didn’t say anything then; 
but, so soon as I was outside the door, I 
heard her talking to herself,—you know 
her way?’ 

“Ves?” 

“She said’’— 

“Yes, she said?” 

“She said: ‘I must be patient. I must 
put up with the mother God has sent me.’”’ 

She lunches downstairs on Sundays. We 
have her with us once a week to give her 
the opportunity of studying manners and 
behavior. Milson had dropped in, and we 
were discussing politics. I was interested, 
and, pushing my plate aside, leaned forward 
with my elbows on the table. Dorothea has 
a habit of talking to herself in a high-pitched 
whisper, capable of being heard above an 
Adelphi love scene. I heard her say:— 

“TIT must sit up straight. I  mustn’t 
sprawl with my elbows on the table. It 
is only common, vulgar people behave that 
way.” 

I looked across at her. She was sitting 
most correctly, and appeared to be contem- 
plating something a thousand miles away. 
We had all of us been lounging! We sat 
up stiffly, and conversation flagged. 

Of course, we made a joke of it after the 
child was gone. But, somehow, it didn’t 
seem to be our joke. 

I wish I could recollect my childhood. 
I should so like to know if children are as 
stupid as they can look.— Jerome K. Jerome, 
an Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 


The Duty of the Critic. 


If there is any place where flippancy and 
self-conceit are unpardonable, it is in the 
criticism of the creative work of others. 
Into the production of every genuine book, 
fresh-born out of the author’s own heart or 
brain or experience, has gone an amount of 


labor and time and persistence which is, 


not easily understood save by those who 
have themselves tried to create instead of 
being satisfied to criticise or to copy. It 
is true—and more’s the pity—that the labor 
and time and persistence might often have 
been put to better use; and those to whom 
is given the right to pass serious judgment 
on the work of others must often, in com- 
mon justice, say as much, and warn aside 
the public from wasting their time or money 
on unprofitable books. Here, however, as 


in many other departments of life, it matters | 


less what one does than the manner in which 
he does it, It is not the wise, intelligent, 
fair-minded criticism that really hurts a 
sincere writer, who has tried honestly to ex- 
press the best he has known and thought, 
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it is not the scorn for what is base nor the 
merciless revelation of hidden tendencies 
that may do infinite injury, but the light, 
easy-going misapprehension of aims, the 
bright word said for its own sake, regardless 
of the absolute truth, the indifference that 
will be at no pains to understand a new 
point of view or an unfamiliar style of ex- 
pression. 

A critic does not sufficiently honor his 
own calling who fails to appreciate the re- 
sponsibilities of his position. In one sense 
he is often to be the interpreter between 
the writer or the poet and the reader; but, 
as William F. Apthorp once said in an- 
other connection, it is not for him ‘‘to play 
schoolmaster to artists.’ To the extent to 
which he is a guardian of public taste, the 
duty lies plainly before him to discourage 
whatever tendencies he detects toward a 
lowering of the general “‘sense of the beau- 
tiful’ or the adoption of superficial stand- 
ards of excellence; but he must be careful 
not to confuse his own prejudices and pred- 
ilections with the matter he has in hand. 
He must have also the ability to recognize a 
genius when he comes in contact with him, 
even though he may be of a different order 
than those to whom he has heretofore paid 
homage. It has happened more than once 
that genius has refused to seek the old ideals 
or to be bound by the old limitations, and 
that is why contemporary criticism has often 
failed to justify itself to later generations. 
It is perhaps less a fault than a misfortune 
to be so bound by one’s own preferences as 
to recognize no good outside them, but it 
becomes something far more serious when 
one attempts to impose on others such pref- 
erences as final authority. 

Hassard, the New York reviewer, once 
wrote out for his own guidance certain 
rules of criticism, of which the first ran sub- 
stantially thus, ‘‘Assume, for the time being 
at least, the author’s point of view.’’ This 
is not unlike Emerson’s fundamental law, 
“Every scripture is to be interpreted by the 
same spirit which gave it forth.” Then 
Hassard, after letting the book declare itself 
to him as regards its contents, character, 
style, and intention, tried to look at it as a 
literary artist, as observer, as thinker, and 
from its essential environment. Lastly, he 
determined to express no judgment for which 
he could not state grounds that seemed to 
him adequate, and which he could exemplify. 

If a conscientious critic feels that he ought 
to take his work so seriously as this when 
it is the question merely of a single book, 
how much more ought one to avoid flippant 
exaggeration when he is judging a man’s 
life-work, as represented by volumes into 
which he has put the best part of his rounded 
years, his deepest thoughts, his purest as- 
pirations, and his tenderest affections! 

Wordsworth held the critical power so 
infinitely lower than the inventive that he 
wished the time consumed in writing cri- 
tiques of the works of others might be given 
to original composition, of whatever kind, 
as a man would then find sooner his own 
level and do infinitely less mischief. Ar- 
nold is nearer the truth when, acknowledg- 
ing that the sense of creative activity be- 
longs in full measure only to genuine crea- 
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tion, he believes that a man of insight and 
conscience will prefer that degree of it 
which may also belong to criticism to any- 
thing he might derive from “‘a poor, starved 
fragmentary, inadequate creation’; but, to 
gain that enjoyment and worth, criticism 
must be ‘sincere, simple, flexible, ardent, 
ever widening its knowledge.” E. E. M. 


English Children at the Farm. 


“Only little children may play here: boys 
and lads are forbidden.’ ‘This inscription is 
set up by a piece of wayside turf just outside 
the old Surrey town of Godalming. It shows 
a respect for the joys of little children most 
creditable to those who passed such a thought- 
ful rule; for their playgrounds and play admit 
no trespass. That is partly why the farm 
and the farmyard hold such an exalted place 
in their esteem, for every one else there is 
always busy, and they can have all the 
animals and the place entirely to themselves. 
The animals alone, especially the young ones, 
from bantam chickens to the latest calves, 
would make the thing an unqualified suc- 
cess. But, when you have all the joy of 
“bossing’ most of these animals, nursing, 
feeding, patting, and putting them to bed, 
together with permission to lend a hand in 
the serious work of finding eggs and even 
making up the butter, the farm is first among 
all places of amusement, and the rest simply 
nowhere, 

Children who are lucky enough to have a 
home farm ‘“‘of their own,’’ which means one 
in which they are allowed to do what they 
like whenever they go into the country for 
a holiday, look forward to their first day at 
the farm with more ardor even than the 
sportsman does to his first morning on the 
manor or by the stream. They know all 
the permanent animals personally, such as 
the farm cats, the bull (if there is one), and 
the turkey-cock, both of which they hold in 
dreadful awe, the farm dog, the horses, and 
their special pets among the cows. But, 
then, there is the huge excitement, first of 
seeing all the “new ones,’’—that is, the off- 
spring which have arrived while they were 
away,—and next of making discoveries of 
the most important kind of which (of course) 
no one ever knew. ‘The absolutely first and 
most delightful search is for new litters of 
kittens, of which they are darkly told that 
people ‘think there are some about.’”’ The 
question is, Where? AH the places where 
kittens were ever known to be are rapidly 
thought over, discussed, and argued about,— 
the hayloft, the sack-room, the horses’ 
manger, the granary, the big barn, the little 
barn, the cow-house, the woodstack. Then 
these are all thoroughly “drawn,’’ till the 
mewing of kittens discloses where the family 
is lying. Of course, they are all caught up, 
cuddled, squeezed, carried in pinafores into 
the farm kitchen, dropped, stroked, and gen- 
erally made uncomfortable, and then allotted 
to the finders according to age and prece- 
dence in the family circle. As the cats 
naturally feel agitated when the kittens are 
overhauled about three times a day, they 
hide them again in fresh places at night. 
This leads first to breathless apprehension 
that they have been made away with, and 
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then to further and exciting hunts, till the 
interesting family is rediscovered. 

Puppies do not rank quite so high as 
kittens, neither are they Common objects of 
the farmyard. But the poultry are an in- 
creasing joy. First, the eggs have to be 
found. ‘This is real sport; for farmyard hens 
choose all kinds of odd places, or may do 
so, which is quite enough for the more ad- 
venturous to risk climbing on to the tops of 
strawricks, and gives an excuse for indulging 
in this forbidden luxury. The discovery of 
each nest is a further joy, and the place care- 
fully noted for future visits, the individual 
hen using each identified and described, and 
all the eggs wth the nest-eggs brought to the 
farm, Children never break the eggs they 
find,—at least they never seem to. The 
farm-woman always points out the nest- 
eggs, and tells them to take them back, which 
they do, generally remembering which nest 
each of these belongs to, one “‘belonging’”’ to 
“the nice little yellow hen under the pine- 
tree,’ and another to the “horrid old black 
hen in the stable.” They lord it over 
chickens, always being mighty fussy and 
particular that each brood shall keep to its 
own hen, and (if they are allowed to) catch- 
ing those which stray to mammas not their 
own, to the infinite indignation of both hens, 
and amid protesting screams from the chicks. 
But they always enforce this nursery dis- 
cipline with grave severity. 

The “‘after-tea’”’ interests at the farm are 
as engrossing as those of the day. All the 
cows are soon due home to be milked, and 
preparations are made for their reception. 
In smart home-farms there is often bright 
red sand to sprinkle on the floor, a work 
which appeals to them very strongly. In 
fact, they would, if they could, sprinkle so 
much sand that the cows would be ankle- 
deep in it. Very small children think that 
this is an important daily function, like 
“doing” the drawing-room or sweeping the 
stairs, and one for doing which they will re- 
ceive praise from the farm authorities, 
“What men say if we make cowhouse hand- 
some?’ was the inquiry of one good little 
girl who had been assisting at the sand- 
sprinkling. Very few children ever learn 
how to milk, though a few do. It is too 
hard work; and, though they patronize the 
cows at a distance, and even pet them, and 
put bits of cotton-cake into the manger for 
those they like best to eat while being 
milked, they hardly dare to venture so far 
as to sit down on a stool beside them, and 
put their heads quite against their flanks. 
But they are always very keen on seeing 
how much the pails weigh which their special 
faney cows have been milked into. 

In places where there are pedigree herds 
which are occasionally sold by auction, chil- 
dren have a new game, that of holding cattle 
sales, and bidding fancy prices for the ‘‘lots’’ 
put up. But, on the occasion of real sales, 
they are generally in a fright that some 
special favorite will be parted with, and 
have been known to go off and weep when 
the animal was being bid for, and to be 
most demonstrative on learning that it had 
not “reached the reserve.’’ ‘They also test 


their wooden animals for tuberculosis, and | 
. . . . i] 
weigh their milk, They are always dis- 
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tressed that so few animals in the farm lend 
themselves to decoration. You cannot deco- 
rate a chicken or a duck or a little pig (which 
they always long to nurse) or a kitten or a 
horse, which is too tall, or a goose, which 
they are afraid of. But the calves are very 
desirable from their point of view. They 
will stand quite still, and can be combed, 
groomed, and brushed with all the toilet 
implements kept to make the animals smart 
for shows, until those responsible almost fear 
that the calf will be brushed to death, and 
suggest that it might wear a daisy chain in- 
stead, which, when made and put on, either 
the decorated calf or another always eats. 

The final act of the happy farmyard day 
consists in “putting the ducks to bed.” Now, 
if this is done late, when the ducks want to 
go to bed, it is not very exciting, neither 
does it show the ducks that the children 
know better than they do what is good for 
them, which is part of the intellectual pride 
which children feel in acting as the Provi- 
dence of the farmyard. But, if put to bed 
before they want to go, the ducks generally 
make for the pond; and, in heading them 
off and then working them round to the 
duck-house door, much skill and authority 
can be shown. It then only remains for 
each to make up a pat of butter for their 
particular friends among the “grown-ups” 
to have for breakfast next morning, and to 
say good-night, for all the farm creatures 
are already thinking of going to sleep. It 
may be asked, “How do the animals like it ?”’ 
On the whole, they seem to be generally 
aware of the situation, and to distinguish 
between children and grown-up strangers. 
We have known a very wild and commonly 
quick-tempered pony allow a child to run 
under its belly in an orchard; though, if a 
man had done the same thing, he would 
have had his skull kicked in. The creatures 
do not fear little children as they do adults, 
or apparently even suspect that they mean 
to hurt them,—a conclusion which years of 
domestication have probably made heredi- 
tary.—Spectator. 


Literature. 


SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG. New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50 net.— 
It is a good thing that Gen. Armstrong’s 
own desire, that no biography of him should 
be written, has been overruled, since not 
even that modest gentleman could object to 
this dignified, illuminating study by a daugh- 
ter who has written simply and sincerely of 
what she most truly calls ‘‘a useful life.” 
In a certain sense that life already belonged 
to the world, and a knowledge of it is the 
rightful heritage of those who will live when 
the troubled days of which it largely treats 
are even more unreal than now. It has 
been well said that Gen. Armstrong, as the 
founder of Hampton Institute (which trained 
Booker T. Washington and started the whole 
modern movement for manual training), did 
more to bring about the transformation of 
the negro and the Indian into useful American 
citizens than any other one man, Chapters 
on his childhood in Hawaii, where he was 
born, and his student days in Williams Col- 
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lege show him as a youth of uncommon 
energy, abounding delight in life, and a deep 
religious feeling. The chapters on the war 
are stirring reading, and that on the Freed- 
man’s Bureau shows Armstrong to have been 
possessed of vision far beyond his contem- 
poraries. He knew of the slave what the 
slave-holder knew—that to put a veneer of 
learning on the plantation negro would be 
dangerous nonsense—and what the Northern 
friends of the negro knew,—that as a human 
being he deserved a chance in life. He saw 
the hope of the race in the middle course be- 
tween the university and no school at all, 
and that course he took, His two difficult, 
uncertain years in the Freedman’s Bureau 
found him heart-free and care-free. When 
he emerged from them, he had fallen in love, 
found his life-work, and become a man full 
grown in his mental and moral powers. 
From this time his.story is mainly the story 
of Hampton Institute and the brave, steady 
optimism of the man at the helm. His won- 
derful courage never flagged, and his humor 
was an unfailing resource. A man who can 
laugh at himself is sane, and Armstrong 
could write: “The chief comfort in life is 
babies. Institutions are a grind, humanity 
a good deal of a bore, causes are tiresome, 
and men of one idea a weariness.”’ But he 
could also say some of the strong, true things 
that stir eager response in other hearts. Be- 
fore he died he saw the main objects for 
which he had striven for twenty years ac- 
complished; namely, a general recognition 
of the necessity of industrial training for 
backward races and the building up of 
Hampton. 


THE Hour-ciass. By W. B. Yeats. 
New York: The Macmillan Company.—The 
second volume of Plays for an Irish Theatre 
was published last March, and is called by 
the name of the first of the three,—The Hour- 
glass. They have all been repeatedly per- 
formed by the Irish National Theatre Society 
in London, Dublin, and other places. As one 
must know from an acquaintance with Mr. 
Yeats’s earlier work, the plays are thoroughly 
Celtic in their simplicity and poetic mysti- 
cism. ‘The first is the story of a doubting 
Wise Man, who has taught his students to 
deny everything not affirmed by their senses. 
Suddenly Wise Man, like Everyman, is con- 
fronted by an angel, who warns him of his 
approaching death as soon as the sandsin the 
hour-glass have run out, and tells him sol- 
emnly that heaven will not open to him who 
has always denied. He pleads for forgive- 
ness, and is at last promised escape from 
his future doom if be can find in the time 
remaining some one who believes in God 
and unseen truth. He asks his students, 
his wife, and his children in vain; for all have 
been influenced by his own unbelief. At 
last he is comforted by the prayers of a Fool 
who has believed in spite of him. The second 
play illustrates symbolically the call of Ire- 
land for all the strength and love of her 
children. She enters a house as a poor old 
woman, tells of her sorrows and of those who 
have died for love of her, grips at the heart 
of the young man till he forgets his coming 
bride and the wedding of the morrow, and 
goes away with her But, as she goes down 
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the path, she had the look of a young girl 
aud the walk of a queen. The third play is 
rich with humor. ; 


THE For oF COMPROMISE AND OTHER Es- 
says. By William Garrott Brown. The 
Macmillan Company.—Of the four essays 
comprising this volume, all save the last 
have done service in the Atlantic Monthly. 
The last was originally an address delivered 
before the Harvard Memorial Society. Pub- 
jication in the Atlantic Monthly is, of course, 
high certificate of literary value, and any 
reader of this book, without this certificate, 
would be aware that he was dealing with a 
virile and cultivated mind. The first essay, 
“The Foe of Compromise,’ makes probably 
the severer demand upon the intellect, it 
being an interior study,—not metaphysical, 
but dealing with the ‘‘foe’”’ one finds in his 
own breast. The second, ‘‘A Defence of 
American Parties,’ is of much _ historical 
value, and the reader will be surprised to 
learn from it how faithful to certain ruling 
ideas our great parties, through all their 
changes, have been. ‘The third, ‘‘The Task 
of the American Historian,’ is a lucid dis- 
cussion of historical writing and some pointed 
criticism of some of our American writers of 
history. The theme is out of the range of 
common interest, yet as here presented it 
should win wide reading. ‘The last, ‘‘The 
Great Occasions of an American University,” 
recounts some of the great ‘‘occasions”’ at 
our own Harvard, and is, perhaps, the most 
readable of all these papers. The writer, as 
all may not know, is a devoted student of 
history, and the trace of his studies is very 
manifest on his page. These essays are 
hardly, in the common meaning of the word, 
popular. Indeed, they are very substantial 
reading, yet their style is clear and strong 
and vivid, and, if they cannot win the un- 
tutored, they can hardly fail to charm the 
cultivated. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


FERNS OF By Helen 
Eastman. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25—It adds much to one’s summer en- 
joyment of the country to be able to dis- 
tinguish the different bird notes, to tell one 
tree from another, and to name _ the wayside 
flowers. Not less fascinating, when one has 
once begun to ‘‘take notice,” are the varied 
fern forms that lend themselves so readily to 
collection. This new fern book is especially 
helpful to one who deliberately intends to 
collect ferns as a pleasure, not as hard work, 
and wishes to have the path made easy for 
him. There is practically an illustration 
for every species of fern, absolutely accurate, 
since it is taken from the direct print of a 
specimen on photographic paper; and the 
accompanying text is a brief and untechnical 
description that points out distinguishing 
marks in such a way as to make identifica- 
tion easy. The book is a guide also to some 
of the allies of the fern family, club mosses, 
horse-tails, ete. It has an index and a 
glossary, and also tables listing the species 
fruiting in each month of the season and 
showing what species may be looked for in 
each particular kind of soil and environ- 
ment. By actual use this summer the book 
has been found extremely helpful and inter- 


esting, 
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WORKING WITH THE HANDS. By Booker | 
T. Washington. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50 net.—Mr. Washington 
could hardly write a dull or an unimportant 
book, so vitally is everything which he says 
connected with the life he has lived. He 
gives not only the theories on which indus- 
trial training is based, but the facts and ex- 
periences which led to those theories and 
the results which have been actually worked 
out from them. Every boy and girl, black 
or white, ought to read the story of how Mr. 
Washington, as .a little fellow, conquered 
Mrs. Ruffner’s lawn, and what the achieve- 
ment did for him. ‘The book is a sequel to 
Up from Slavery, which holds its place as 
one of the most remarkable books ever 
written. ; : 


Kin 0’ Kraapn. By Holman F. Day. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.—These songs 
of Maine, cheery and sympathetie, touch the 
hearts of many who would say that as a 
general thing they have little use for poetry. 
They are homely with the dear homeliness 
of the farm-house, tender with thoughts of 
father and mother and childhood days, fresh 
and strong with the outdoor breath of forest 
or seacoast. There is enough humor for 
merriment, enough sentiment for contrast; 
and a good, healthy love for home, friends, 
country, and genuine goodness everywhere 
helps to make up a book without sham or 
pretence. 


The Magazines. 


The sister-in-law of Lady Stanley contrib- 
utes to the September Scribner's a poem of 
protest against the action of the English 
authorities in not consenting to the burial 
of Sir Henry Stanley in Westminster Abbey 
by the side of Livingstone. A picture of 
Pirbright Church, where Stanley is buried, 
will appear with the poem. 


The August number of the New England 
Magazine has for a leading feature a lavishly 
illustrated article on the Woman’s Relief 
Corps by Elizabeth Robbins Berry. The 
article is of special timeliness, in view of the 
fact that this is the month of the National 
Encampment of the G. A. R. The town ar- 
ticle for the month treats of Yarmouth as a 
typical Cape Cod town. Rev. George D. 
Latimer contributes a delightful essay on 
the tales of Poe and Hawthorne. Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells has a story treating of di- 
vorce, called ‘“‘How They settled It.” There 
are numerous other articles of interest. 


The August American Boy, published by 
the Sprague Publishing Company, Detroit, 
Mich., is noteworthy especially for its ac- 
count of American Boy Day at the St. 
Louis Exposition, July 5, which was planned 
and carried out by the publishers of that 
periodical, Nearly five thousand people par- 
ticipated in parts of a five-hour programme 
on that day, under the chairmanship of the 
editor of the American Boy. The partici- 
pants in the programme were mainly talented 
boys from various sections of the country. 
Half a dozen pages of the American Boy are 
given a detailed and illustrated account of 
the proceedings. This number also contains 
further chapters of “The Blue Dragon,’’ Kirk 
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Munroe’s thousand-dollar story; a story by 
W. Edgar Simpson, entitled “Skipper Daw- 
son’s Peril’; and one by the celebrated Eng- 
lish writer for boys, William Murray Gray- 
don, entitled ‘‘A Piratical Tramp,’’ besides 
numerous other stories and articles of interest 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page & Co., Boston. 

Among English Inns. By Josephine Tozier. $1.60 net. 
From Sigma Publishing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
roe European Philosophy. By Denton J. Snider. 

1.50. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
Hobbes. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 75 cents. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Sacred song for medium voice. 
By John Francis Gilder. 
By Theodore Lack. 


Bolero Brilliant. For the piano. 

Violets. (Gavotte.) For the piano. By Charles Morley. 

Atthe Fountain. Forthe piano. By Aloys Hennes. 

June Days. Forthe piano. By Hans Lichter, 

Could You but Know. Song for mediumvoice. By J. R. 
Homer. 

Love’s Calendar. Song for medium voice. By Adolph 
Weidig. 

Repentance. Violin or ‘cello and organ obbligato. Sacred 
song for medium voice. By Charles Gounod. 


I Love You, Sweet. Song for high voice. By J. C. 
Bartlett. _ 
Thy Witching Look. Song for high voice. By P. A. 


Schnecker. } 
Praise to the Lord. (Song of Thanksgiving.) For high 


voice, By Frances Allitsen. 
Roses. Song for medium voice. By H. Wakefield Smith. 


The Double Harvest 


AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 


272 Congress Street - - Boston, Mass. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
PRICE 81,00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street = we es Boston 


SERMONS OF REY. J. T. SUNDERLAND, 
Send 2-cent stamp for sample copy to D. J, Howe, 
xo Crar St., Toronte,Can, 
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The Dome. 
The Busy Child. 


I have so many things to do, 

I don’t know when I shall be through. 

To-day I had to watch the rain 

Come sliding down the window-pane ; 

And I was humming all the time, 

Around my head, a kind of rhyme, 

And blowing softly on the glass 

To see the dimness come and pass. 

I made a picture with my breath 

Rubbed out to show the underneath. 

I built a city on the floor, 

And then I went and was a War ; 

And I escaped from square to square 

That’s greenest on the carpet there, 

Until, at last, I came to Us; 

But it was very dangerous, 

Because, if I had st»pped outside, 

I made believe I should have died! 

And now I have the boat to mend, 

And all our supper to pretend. 

Tam so busy every day, 

I haven’t any time to play. 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


The Magic Bow.* 


BY RUDOLPH BAUMBACH, 


There was once a little boy, whose name 
was Frieder, who had neither father nor 
mother. He was as handsome as a picture; 
and, when he was playing in front of the 
house in the street, people would stop and 
ask, ‘‘Whose little one is that?” 

Then the surly old woman, who brought 
him up on thin broth and many scoldings, 
would say, ‘‘He is nobody’s child: it would 
be best for him if he were to die.”’ 

But Frieder did not wish to die. He was 
a very healthy boy, and he soon grew up to 
be stout and strong like the red-headed 
thistles behind his foster-mother’s house. 

The poor boy had no one to play with. 
When the other boys in the village built 
mills and sailed their little canoes in the 
brook or romped in the hay, Frieder would 
sit on the hillside and whistle the songs of 
the birds. 

He was doing this one day when old Klaus, 
the bird-catcher, met him. He took a fancy 
to the pretty lad, and they soom became 
great friends. From that time the two were 
often seen sitting in front of the bird-catcher’s 
cottage, talking together like two old ‘sol- 
diers. 

Klaus could not only tell strange stories 
of the forest, but he knew how to play the 
fiddle. He gave Frieder an old patched-up 
violin as a birthday present, and taught him 
how to play uponit. Frieder learned rapidly, 
and before the end of the month he could 
play several famous old songs and airs. 

The old bird-catcher was much pleased 
with his pupil’s skill, and told Frieder that 
he expected to see him play the first violin 
in the village band before he died. 

When Frieder was fifteen years old, the 
neighbors had a village meeting, and talked 
about what they should do with him. It was 
time, they said, that he should learn some 
trade, so as to earn a living; and, when they 
asked him what he would like to become, 
he answered, ‘‘A musician,”’ 

Then the people threw up their hands in 


* Translated by Helen B. Dole. 
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horror. But a stout man stepped out of 
the crowd, grasped the lad’s hand, and said 
in a kind manner, “‘I will see whether I can 
make something practical out of him.’’ All 
those who stood about in the circle thought 
Frieder very lucky to have found such a 
master. 

He was one of the great men of the vil- 
lage. He cut the people’s hair and beards, 
and pulled out their poor teeth, and often 
their sound ones, too, He was something of 
a doctor also, and the people called him 
“Herr Doctor.” 

Frieder went the same day to the barber’s 
house, and began at once to make him- 
self useful. He soon learned to make the 
lather, to hone the razors, and to do every- 
thing else that a barber should know how 
to do. 

His master was pleased with him; but 
Frieder did not have many chances to play 
his violin because the barber did not like 
music, and thought that any one who was 
fond of it spent too much time on a thing 
that would not bring him in any money. 

Two long years passed by. Then came 
the day when Frieder was to put what he 
had learned to the test. If he should suc- 
ceed in satisfying his master, he could then 
go out into the world as a travelling barber 
and seek his fortune. He was to prove his 
skill by shaving his master’s beard, and that 
was no easy task, 

On the day of Frieder’s trial the barber 
seated himself in his chair, put the white 
towel around his neck, and leaned his head 
back. Frieder then soaped his double chin, 
stropped the razor, and began to work. 

Suddenly the sound of violins and flutes 
was heard. A band of musicians and a man 
leading a bear had come up the street, and 
had stopped in front of the house. As soon 
as the young barber heard the music, his 
hand slipped and the razor made a bloody 
cut on his master’s cheek. 

Alas for poor Frieder! The barber was 
so vexed at the accident that he upset the 
chair in which he was sitting, and fell back- 
ward on the floor. The bleeding man jumped 
up in a rage and gave Frieder a rousing box 
on the ear. Then he pulled open the door, 
pointed into the blue air, and screamed, ‘‘Go 
to the cuckoo!” 

Frieder packed up his things, took his 
violin under his arm, and went to the cuckoo. 
The cuckoo dwelt in an oak-tree in the 
woods, and happened to be at home when 
Frieder called on him. He patiently heard 
the poor fellow’s account to the end, but then 
he flapped his wings, and said — 

“Young friend, if I should help all who 
are sent to me, I would have a great deal to 
do. The times are hard, and I must be 
glad that I have taken care of my own chil- 
dren fairly well. The oldest I have boarded 
out in a water-wagtail’s family; the second 
one neighbor redtail has taken into his 
house; the third child, a little maid, is nursed 
by an old robin; and the two smallest ones 
are taken care of by a wren. 

“T have to keep going myself from morn- 
ing until night in order to get enough to live 
on decently,” continued the cuckoo, ‘For 
fourteen days I have lived on hairy cater- 
_ pillars, and such food would not suit you, 
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No, I cannot help you, however sorry I may 
be for you.” : 

Frieder felt very sorry too; but he said 
good-bye to the cuckoo, and went away. He 
had not gone far when the cuckoo called 
after him: “Wait, Frieder! I have a good 
idea. Perhaps I can help you after all. 
Come with me.’’ ‘Then he stretched his 
wings, and flew along in front of Frieder to 
show him the way. 

Frieder had much trouble in following the 
cuckoo. The trees were very close together, 
and the spaces between them were thickly 
filled with brier-bushes that pricked him 
severely as he pushed his way through. At 
last it grew light between the trees, and 
there was a glimpse of water. 

“This is the place,” said the cuckoo, as 
he lighted on an alder-tree. In front of 
Frieder was a dark green pond, into which 
fell a foaming waterfall. Reeds and iris 
grew on the shore, and white water-lilies, 
with broad leaves, floated on the surface. 

“Now pay attention,’”’ said the wise bird. 
“When the sun goes down and makes the 
spray of the waterfall show seven colors, 
Neck comes up from the bottom of the pond, 
where he has a crystal castle, and sits down 
on the shore. Speak to him then, and do 
not be afraid. You will find out the rest.” 
“ Then Frieder thanked the cuckoo, who 
flew away swiftly into the woods. 

When the seven colors of the rainbow were 
seen in the waterfall, Neck came up, sure 
enough, out of the water. He wore a little 
red coat and a white collar. His hair was 
green, and hung down like a tangled mane 
over his shoulders. 

He sat down on a stone which rose above 
the mirror-like pond, let his feet hang in 
the water, and began to comb his hair with 
his ten fingers. This was a hard task, for 
the snarls were full of eel-grass, duckweed, 
and little snail-shells, and Neck made very 
wry faces as he tried to smooth out his hair, 

“This is the right time to speak to him,” 
thought Frieder. So he took courage, stepped 
out from the alder-bushes, which had kept 
him from sight, took off his hat, and said, 
“Good evening, Herr Neck!’ 

At the sound of his voice, Neck plumped 
into the water like a startled frog, and was 
gone. But before long he put his head out 
again, and said in a harsh voice, ‘‘What do 
you want?” 

“By your leave, Herr Neck,’’ said Frieder, 
“T am a barber who knows his trade thor- 
oughly, and you will confer a great honor 
upon me if you will allow me to comb your 
hair.” 

“Indeed!” said Neck, delighted, and he 
came out of the water. ‘You have come 
just at the right time. What a trouble and 
torment my hair has been to me since the 
Lorelei, my cousin, was mean enough to 
leave me! What have I not done for that 
thankless creature! 

“One morning,’ continued Neck, “she 
went away with my golden comb; and now 
she sits, as I hear, on a rock in the Rhine, 
and is having some trouble with a skipper 
in a little skiff. She will soon sing the golden 
comb away.” 

With these words Neck sat down on a 
stone, Frieder took out his shaving case, 
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tied a white apron around the water-sprite’s 
neck, and combed and oiled his hair till it 
was as smooth as silk, Then he parted his 
hair evenly from his brow to the nape of 
his neck, took off the apron, and made a 
bow, as his master had taught him. Neck 
stood up and looked at himself in the mirror 
of the pond, and was very much pleased. 
“What do I owe you?” he asked. 

Frieder had the usual answer, ‘“‘Whatever 
you please,” on his lips. But just then he 
remembered that now was the time to strike 
while the iron was hot, and ask for the favor 
that he wanted. So he cleared his throat 
and told Neck his history. 

“So you would like to be a musician?” 
asked Neck, when Frieder had finished speak- 
ing. “Just take your fiddle in your hand, 
and let me hear something of your skill.” 

Then Frieder took his violin, tuned the 
strings, and played his best piece, and, when 
he had ended with a graceful flourish he 
looked at Neck, hoping he would think well 
of what he had done. 

Neck grinned and said, ‘‘Now hear me.” 
Then he put his hands down into the reeds 
and brought out a violin and bow, straigh- 
tened himself up, and began to play. 

Poor Frieder had never heard anything 
like it before. At first it sounded like the 
evening breeze playing among the rushes, 
then it sounded like the roar of a waterfall, 
and at last like gently flowing water. The 
birds in the trees were silent, the bees stopped 
humming, and the fishes raised their heads 
out of the pond to listen to the sweet sounds. 
But great tears stood in Frieder’s eyes. 

“Herr Neck,” he said, stretching out his 
hands as the water-sprite laid down his bow, 
“Herr Neck, teach me how to play.” 

“That would not do,” answered Neck. ‘It 
would not do on account of my growing 
daughters, the nixies. Besides, it is not 
necessary. If you will give me your comb, 
you shall have a violin that has not its equal.” 

“T will give you my whole shaving-case 
if you want it,” cried Frieder, and he handed 
it to the water-sprite. 

Neck snatched the case quickly, and went 
suddenly beneath the water. 

“Hold on, hold on!’ Frieder called after 
him; but his call was in vain. He waited 
an hour, he waited two; but nothing more 
was heard of Neck. 

Poor Frieder sighed deeply, for it was 
plain to him that the false water-sprite had 
deceived him, and with a heavy heart he 
turned to go he knew not where. Just then 
he saw Neck’s fiddle lying at his feet on the 
edge of the pond. He stooped down; and, 
as he took it in his hand, he felt a twitching 
from the tips of his fingers to his shoulder- 
blade which urged him to try the bow. 

He was going to play, ‘“‘What shall I, poor 
fellow, do?’ but it seemed as if an unseen 
power guided his hand. Sweet, silvery tones 
such as Frieder had never heard but once in 
his life, and that was when Neck was play- 
ing to him, burst from his violin. The birds 
came flying along and sat listening in the 
bushes, the fishes leaped up out of the water, 
and the deer came out of the forest and 
looked with wise eyes at the player. 

Frieder could not tell how it happened. 
Whatever passed through his soul and what- 
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ever he felt in his heart fond its way to 
his hand, and through his hand to his play- 
ing, and made itself heard in sweet tones. 

At last Neck came up out of the pond 
and nodded approval. Then he went under 
the water and was never seen again. 

Frieder left off being a barber, and spent 
all his time on music. He became so famous 
that all the kings and emperors of Europe 
invited him to visit their courts and play 
before them. 

They poured streams of yellow gold into 
his hands, and he would have become a 
very rich man if he had not been a true 
musician. But true musicians never be- 
come rich. They spend their whole time on 
their art, and therefore have no time in 
which to make. money. 


A Joke on a Little Pig. 


Strange as it may seem, there was once 
a little boy who was at the same time a little 
pig. His father and his mother were ashamed 
of him, and never liked to take him with 
them when they went visiting. The boy 
didn’t look like a pig,—oh, not in the least !— 
because his mother kept him ever so clean, 
and his hair was soft and curly. 

When he was asleep, one would never 
have dreamed that he was a pig; and some- 
times, when his mother tucked him in bed 
at night, the tears came as she thought how 
badly her only child acted when awake. 

That boy wanted the best of everything, 
the biggest orange, the largest piece of pie, 
the most candy,—in fact, he acted exactly 
like a pig, though, as he grew older, he re- 
minded one of a polite pig, if there ever was 
such an animal. When he was a little fellow, 
he used to squeal and fight if he couldn’t 
have what he wanted; but his father cured 
him of that before he was three years old. 

The little boy was seven when his aunt 
Augusta Arlington gave a house party and 
invited all the relatives. Aunt Augusta Ar- 
lington lived in the country, and the boy 
was delighted when the invitation came, 
until his mother shook her head, and told 
him she guessed that her family better stay 
at home. He knew why she didn’t want to 
go, and he promised his mother that he 
would try to be unselfish if she would only 
trust him. So they went to the house party. 

The very first night at Aunt Augusta Ar- 
lington’s the little boy was tempted. On 
the supper table was a plate of cake exactly 
in front of him. - The boy liked cake. He 
liked it so well he could scarcely eat his 
bread and butter, thinking how much he 
wanted the largest piece. 
had thought and thought about it, the boy 
noticed that the largest piece of cake on the 
plate was the one nearest to him. 
rejoiced, because his mother had taught him 
that, when anything was passed, he must 
take the nearest piece. 

Only one thing troubled the boy. Possi- 
bly the cake might not be passed to him 
first. As it happened, Aunt Augusta Ar- 
lington saw the boy looking wistfully at the 


cake, and told him to help himself and pass | 
Although the boy’s mother was 


the plate. 
looking at him from across the table, he de- 
termined to take the biggest piece, and tell 


Then he | 


Finally, after he |. 
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her afterward that he had to,beeause it was 
the nearest to him. _ 

It was a queer-shaped piece of cake, curi- 
ously large at one end and small at the other. 
It was really two pieces close together, but 
the boy didn’t notice that until it was too 
late. Such a happy smile lighted the 
mother’s face when she saw her boy take 
the tiniest piece of cake on the plate. Of 
course she didn’t know that it was a mis- 
take; and in a moment, when the boy re- 
covered from his surprise, he smiled back 
at his mother. 

Some way that tiny piece of cake tasted 
unusually good. The boy ate it slowly. It 
was so pleasant to have pleased his mother, 
even though he did it by mistake! ‘The little 
boy decided that it was nicer than having 
the biggest piece of anything. 

Before the party was over, Aunt Augusta 
Arlington called her nieces and nephews a 
flock of little lambs. She said there wasn’t 
a single pig among them.—Frances Margaret 
Fox, in Sunday School Times. 


Straighten Up. 


God made your backbone to be erect and 
not curved or hunched. He formed it of 
several bones, so that it would bend to fit 
different positions; but the natural position 
is erect. Sit straight, so your lungs will have 
room to work in. Your lungs have two sets 
of cells, one for air, the other for blood, sep- 
arated by a membrane. The blood must 
come in contact with the air, and take from 
the air the oxygen. Now, when you stoop, 
you cannot get air enough to purify the blood. 
These little cells are squeezed together. 
vive the lungs room enough to pump in all 
the pure air they need, and, to do this, you 
must sit and stand straight. And then think 
of how much better you look! You don’t 
like to see boys and girls all stooped over, 
do you? Round shoulders make you look 
smaller and slouchy. And then it isn’t as 
your Maker intended you to be.—Selected. 


A Boston teacher had been giving a fa- 
miliar talk on zoélogy to a class of ten-year- 
olds in a grammar school. ‘To test their in- 
telligence, he said in the course of his re- 
marks, “Who can tell me the highest form 
of animal life?” A little girl held up her 
hand. “Well, Mary?” “The hy-ena,” 
shouted Mary, seriously, but triumphantly. 
Repressing a smile, the teacher said: “Is it, 
Mary? Think again. Is a hyena the very 
highest?’ ‘‘Oh, now I know,” cried Mary: 
*St’s the giraffe.’—Harper’s Bazar. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Bartimeus to the Bird. 


Had I no revelation but thy voice, 
No word but thine, 
Still would my soul in certitude rejoice 
That love divine 
Thy heart, his hidden instrument, employs 
To waken mine. 
—John B. Tabb. 


Ecclesiasticism. 


I cited in this column the other day the 
expectation of Dr. Andresen, as he forecasts 
the religion of the civilized world in this 
century and the next. 

Dr. Andresen says, in his recent book 
on this subject: “It has been prophesied 
that it is the United States whence will 
come the religion of the future. And, not- 
withstanding the fact that there is a ten- 
dency to outspoken materialism, it cannot 
be denied that Americans as a rule highly 
value religion. This is proven by the striv- 
ing for religious truth manifesting itself 
in various ways. Hardly in any country of 
the world are there so many religious sects 
as in the United States.” 

I like to take this truly respectable Ger- 
man authority rather than any similar fore- 
cast by one of our own writers, beeause 
there is no reason of local pride, no tradi- 
tional habit to prejudice the prophet. If 
one of us said that the religion of the next 
two centuries was to be directed by Ameri- 
can thought or feeling, it might be fairly 
said that this was an American exaggera- 
tion or belonged to American rhetoric. 
But it is a German who speaks, who cannot 
be charged with prejudice. 

It suggests, then, very seriously the 
question, What is the religion of America 
to-day? To cite Dr. Andresen again, we 
have more sects than were ever even dreamed 
of by the theologians of Christendom before 
our time. Is any one of those sects to 
devour the other nine hundred and ninety- 
nine as Aaron’s rod devoured the other 
rods? This seems to be the supposition 
of at least nine hundred and ninety-nine 
religious journals so called. ‘We are to 
increase, and all the rest are to decrease.” 
That is the theory of our controversial con- 
temporaries. And, as I am sorry to say, 
almost all journals called religious might 
be called controversial. 

The occasional plea for ecclesiastical 
unity comes out in much the same result, 
Our friends, the Episcopalians, have no 
plea for their continued existence as an 
organization so attractive as that made 
by what is left of their Broad Church. The 
gentlemen who write in this interest offer 
us such historical certainties as that church 
can show, and ask why this may not be 
a central sun into which all roving planets, 
even larger than itself, might fall. It would 
be so easy for all Protestant Christians in 
America to unite if only they would all 
accept the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed, 
the Thirty-nine Articles and our ‘‘ancient 
liturgy.”’. And ‘such is in substance: the 
offer made in proposals of union by a hun-' 
died other sects, say, by Presbyterians. 
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United Presbyterians, Cumberland Pres- 
byterians, Presbyterians of the Second Se- 
cession, etc. 

Each one of these varied secessions has 
its own organ which is willing to unite 
Christendom on such simple terms. 

In face of such proposals as these— 
for which it must be confessed there is no 
very enthusiastic support anywhere—there 
is present, all along, the conviction which 
such men as the president of Brown Uni- 
versity expressed a generation ago. In a 
public discourse he said, substantially, that 
it is certain that in the last quarter of the 
twentieth century ‘‘no religious organiza- 
tion will be in existence on the same terms 
or conditions which governed the religious 
organizations” of 1870. 

It is more than ever certain that the 
religion of America is not dictated by the 
ecclesiastics of America. 

America is a profoundly religious nation. 
Nineteen men out of twenty of its people 
believe in an unseen God; believe in a Life 
larger than the life of this world; believe, 
as they would say, that ‘“‘a man ought to 
do about right in his daily life.’”’ In mat- 
ters of administration the People of Amer- 
ica tries to have its schools good schools, 
its prisons good prisons, even its roads 
good roads; to have its courts pure, and to 
have its laws harmonize with the unwritten 
law of an unseen God. To say this is to 
say that the People of America is profoundly 
religious. 

But what is more and more certain with 
every year is that the People of America 
distrusts by an immense majority the pre- 
tensions of the little coteries of ecclesias- 
tics. The ecclesiastics try to think that 
to them is to be intrusted the definitions 
or the regulations which are to make daily 
life conform to the law of God. They try 
to think that it must ‘‘tie on’’ to one or 
another system of ecclesiastical direction. 
The ecclesiastical journals are themselves 
deceived, and they deceive the ecclesiastics 
who read them. 

But that great public whose opinion gov- 
erns the nation is almost wholly indifferent 
to such pretences to the hopes or the fears 
of the professional lifeguards of the great 
religious organizations, The administration 
of the religion of the People, if we use the 
word “‘religion’’ in its true sense, is pass- 
ing into other hands than theirs. 

Fortunately it is left to the same hands 
and the same hearts as have governed and 
led the administration of the political gov- 
ernment for a century, and have led it 
reasonably well. The administration of re- 
ligion has to submit in its turn to the in- 
telligence and determination of the Amer- 
ican People. Epwarp E. Hate. 


A New Industry. 


Last spring a club of girls about thirteen 
years old, belonging to a settlement on the 
East Side, became interested in basket- 
making. Soon they tired of that, and their 
teacher introduced another sort -of -raffia 


‘work. She procured wire hat frames. for | 


them, and within a few days each girl had 
a pretty hat made from yellow, blue, or 
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green raffia. An older girl who comes to the 
settlement, and is employed at an exclusive 
Fifth Avenue millinery establishment, was 
called in to give the final shaping. She also 
became interested in the work, and, when 
she appeared at her shop one morning wear- 
ing a hat of straw-colored raffia, trimmed 
with a big bow of black velvet, her mistress 
caught the fever. It spread to the customers, 
and in a few days demands for the light, 
summery hats poured in, and arrangements 
were made for the little settlement girls to 
fill the orders at 75 cents apiece. ‘Their eyes 
grew big with excitement, their nimble 
fingers flew, and to-day there are no prouder 
youngsters on the East Side than those chil- 
dren, who, as they express it, are “‘gettin’ 
rich fast.’’—Woman’s Journal. 


Prof. Bracq’s Peace Work in France. 


Prof. Bracq of Vassar College, whose valu- 
able studies of the remarkable growth of 
French sentiment in behalf of peace and ar- 
bitration policies were published in American 
papers soon after the Rouen Congress last 
autumn, is spending his sabbatical year in 
France, which is his native country. Prof. 
Bracq is one of the most earnest peace- 
workers in this country, always one of the 
most welcome and most brilliant speakers at 
the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, and he 
does not remit his efforts for the cause during 
his stay in France. He is acting as the 
special representative there of the American 
committee of the International Peace Con- 
gress, which meets in Boston next autumn, 
working together with Mr. Thomas Barclay 
to secure the largest possible French delega- 
tion for the congress. In this behalf he has 
just attended the French National Peace 
Congress, which held its session this year at 
Nimes, where he met many of the leading 
French workers and addressed the congress, 
making an appeal for a strong French repre- 
sentation at Boston. The Nimes congress 
was very large and very animated, and Prof. 
Bracq is most hopeful as to the attendance 
of able men here in October. One of the 
men who will probably come is M. Gustav 
Hubbard, a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, an eloquent and powerful speaker, 
editor of La Justice Internationale, a schol- 
arly quarterly review devoted entirely to the 
work and influence of The Hague Tribunal; 
another is M. Prudhommeaux, secretary of 
the Association de la Paix par le Droit; an- 
other is M. Emile Arnaud, the president of 
the Peace Congress at Rouen last autumn; 
and another is Charles Wagner, the author 
of “The Simple Life,’ for the American edi- 
tion of which President Roosevelt wrote an 
introduction. 

Prof. Bracq is making earnest effort, with 
strong confidence of success, to secure the 
attendance of some of the leading men in 
the government itself who are prominent in 
the peace cause. The friends of universal 
arbitration and the reduction of the world’s 
armaments in the French cabinet are numer- 
ous and outspoken, from M. Combes down. 
Perhaps the most impressive and influential 
speech at the International Congress in 
France last autumn was that of M. Georges 
Trouillot, the minister of commerce. The 
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minister of commerce was chosen by the 
cabinet for this conspicuous utterance in 
order to emphasize especially its sense of 
the fundamental relation of the peace cause 
to commercial progress. 

The work which is being done for the 
American committee of the Peace Con- 
gress by Prof. Bracq in France is being done 
in Germany by Alfred Fried, the editor of 
the Friedens-Warte, the ablest peace journal 
in Germany, better known to some as the 
translator of Novicow’s “Federation of 
Europe.” Herr Fried, who will himself 
come to the Boston congress, is an inde- 
fatigable worker, a forcible writer and 
speaker, and he will be an efficient co-oper- 
ator with our American peace workers in in- 
teresting the German societies. For the 
campaign in England in behalf of the con- 
gress our committee has many strong 
helpers, most active among them being Dr. 
Darby, the secretary of the English Peace 
Society, and G. H. Perris, editor of Concord 
and secretary of the Cobden Club. 


A Cure for Melancholy.* 


BY MAURUS JOKAI. 


Once I too was a victim of melancholy. 
I really cannot remember what sin had been 
committed against me by society or the world 
at large or by mother nature. Suffice it to 
say, I was in the condition of the frenzied 
poet, who wishes that the stars may clash 
in their orbits, that the earth may rend it- 
self in twain and devour him and then bury 
him at the public expense. Wretch! Is 
not the pump handle high enough for him? 
Or will nothing answer but the horns of the 
moon to hang himself on? 

I believe I owed my creditors a couple 
of hundred florins and my publisher the 
manuscript of a few novels, without know- 
ing how to extricate myself from either 
dilemma: that was the whole trouble. Con- 
ditions are similar with regard to other men. 
Do not imagine that Byron’s imitators are 
inspired by loss of faith in mankind. At 
worst, their shoes are down at the heel, and 
they have not sufficient confidence in the 
humanity and patriotism of their cobbler to 
suppose that he will new-sole them on the 
strength of the future. 

An exception must be made in favor of 
those nobler souls, such as bilious and splen- 
etic patients, whose hatred of the world is 
due to more exalted causes. These have 
more reason to rail at the world, since the 
sick man can always regard the well man 
as the one who has unlawfully appropriated 
the health which he himself has lost. 

Heaven be praised, I had no liver com- 
plaint; and yet I found the whole world 
hideous and unendurable. Why should the 
trees and frogs be green, men red-cheeked, 
ink so black, and paper so white? Why 
should not the trees be black, the frogs 
white, and people green? 

How can two persons be such fools as to 
Jaugh when they meet and take each other 
by the hand? How can one read such papers 
as the very ones in which I publish so much 


¥ Translated from the Cormeen version by. Eva 


Channing. 
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nonsense? Why do not the editors pitch 
me out of the window, and the public send 
the editors after me, following themselves 
through the same window? 

How can any one take pleasure in planting 
a tree when he is certain that the fruit will 
be stolen? How can any one be willing to 
marry when he considers that he may have 
boys and girls, and how much trouble they 
will give him? How can anybody wish to 
come to such a stupid place as Pest, or how 
can he leave the city when he gets here, 
since there is nothing but misery out in the 
country? 

And what unfeeling wretches people are! 
At one end of the city is a funeral, at the 
other a dance. If anybody has had a hearty 
meal, he ought to weep, thinking of the 
many who are hungry: if he sleeps well, he 
ought to be waked up every minute, in order 
to realize how many are unable to sleep. 
Does anybody do this? Not a soul. All 
men are heartless egotists. The world is a 
rotten fruit. Where is the last judgment? 
Where is the comet which shall equalize all 
things by making an end of all? 

It was in such a vile humor as this that 
I wandered out among the mountains into 
the woods, and I felt a positive satisfaction 
if in my path I chanced upon a fat mush- 
room which I could crush beneath my feet. 
The mushroom is the true child of nature, 
for it grows out of nothing on chance soil. 
So it was a comfort to avenge myself on these 
favorites of fortune and, as it were, chastise 
happiness through them. I could even have 
written verses on the occasion! 

While I was sauntering about. in this aim- 
less and weary fashion, suddenly from out 
the depths of the forest an inspiring and 
familiar choral was wafted to my ear. It 
was the first verse of the patriotic hymn by 
Franz Ko6lesei, which is known to every 
Hungarian -— 

“Fill our dear Hungarian land, 
God, with joy and blessing! 
When our foes around us stand, 
Keep them from oppressing! 
May this nation peaceful be 
After pain and sorrow; 


If yesterday was dark to see, 
The brighter be the morrow! 


Hm! I wonder who can be so insanely 
optimistic in these days! A very pretty 
hymn, if one were only in the mood for it. 
Well, go ahead! Let those sing who feel like 
it. I shall not join them. But now the 
song rose higher, the whole eight stanzas 
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were sung, and the first verse was repeated 
at the end :— 


“Fill our dear Hungarian land, 
God, with joy and blessing!’ ete. 


For a long time I deliberated whether I 
should turn aside into a thorny swamp and 
leave half my coat behind me in order to 
escape the singers, or whether I should 
take the shortest way past them, and spoil 
their good humor by my melancholy coun- 
tenance. Envy led me to choose the latter 
course. 

Some shrubbery separated me from the 
musicians; and, pressing through the foliage, 
I found myself on a smooth meadow, in the 
centre of which stood a wide-spreading beech. 
There on the green turf under the tree sat 
twelve persons, ranging from children up to 
young men. ‘These were the singers of the 
hymn. 

And all twelve were—blind! ‘They were 
all poor orphan boys, who could see neither 
heaven nor earth. With closed eyes and 
faces turned toward the sky, they sang their 


“Fill our dear Hungarian land, 
God, with joy and blessing!” 


with such a rapture of enthusiasm that the 
tears streamed from their eyes. 

If to you too the name of fatherland is 
dear, if even your hearts rejoice over the 
hopeful future, if even your lips cam utter 
nothing but a blessing for the nation, for 
all humanity, what, then, shall J say to 
whom God gave every cause for joy and 
hope? 

I stood there long. After the song was 
ended, the good boys arose, and, joining 
hands, began to play blind-man’s-buff with 
unbandaged eyes, merrily chasing each other 
around the great tree and enjoying every 
joke to the full. They dispersed over the 
meadow, gathered flowers, made garlands 
and nosegays, with which they decorated 
hats and buttonholes. How beautiful that 
must be for any one who could see! 

Again they sang a merry song, in praise 
of life and all its beauties,—the glorious 
heaven, universal love, happy youth, and 
God, who gives all these blessings! 

I suddenly noticed that I had folded my 
hands, as if in silent prayer, and was think- 
ing within myself, ‘Lord, forgive that I have 
not seen thee hitherto!” 

Gone was my melancholy. I cast aside 
my foolish hatred of mankind, far away into 
the swamp. Do not ask whither, for there 
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might be some fools who would go and pick 
it up! 

I returned home, and sat down to work. 
In this way I satisfied my publishers and 
through them my creditors. Since then 
neither melancholy nor hatred of mankind 
has tormented me. Cured of my malady, 
I still walk in the forest. If I unexpectedly 
find myself before the great beech-tree, I 
recall that scene; and, if I am troubled by 
any gloomy thoughts, they vanish instantly 
in that spot. 


“Britain’s First Lady Pastor.” 


Under the above heading the writer of 
the ‘‘Woman’s World” in the Christian 
Commonwealth supplied the following sketch 
and portrait of Miss Gertrud von Petzold, 
M.A., who is to enter on the pastorate of 
the Unitarian church in Narborough-road, 
Leicester, England, next month:— 

Leicester has long teen noted as one of 
the most progressive of English towns. It 
has now conferred on itself the novel dis- 
tinction of appropriating as a Christian 


minister the first woman who has occupied 


such a position in this country. ‘The lady is 
not English by birth. “Twenty-eight years 
ago she was born at Thorn in Prussia, her 
father being a German officer. After re- 
ceiving a good education in her own country, 
she removed to Scotland, and studied first 
at the University of St. Andrews and after- 
ward at the Edinburgh University, where 
she obtained her M.A. degree with classical 
honors in 1899. Determined to obtain a 
very varied and complete education, she 
afterward entered Manchester College, Ox- 
ford, where she went through a_ special 
theological course. Miss Gertrud von Pet- 
zold has just been elected their pastor by 
the Free Christian Church, Leicester. Ladies 
in this position are fairly numerous in Amer- 
ica, but till now not one has thus been chosen 
in England. Miss von Petzold won the 
honor in a remarkable manner, for several 
male candidates were her competitors as 
preachers on trial. The lady appeared in 
the pulpit, preached three sermons in succes- 
sion, and then the members of the church, 
numbering one hundred and fifty, determined 
to rise above convention and appoint her 
their minister, 

This lady minister possesses a curiously 
fascinating personality. She has slightly 
aquiline, clearly cut features. A wealth of 
dark hair rests upon a broad brow, and her 
dark, expressive eyes impart earnestness to 
her oratory. There is something of the 
ascetic in her bearing that lends conviction 
to every word she utters. Though thus 
unanimously elected to the pastorate at 
Leicester, Miss von Petzold will not regularly 
enter upon her duties until September; for 
she has been completing her theological 
studies at Manchester College, Oxford, 
where she is still a resident during the 
summer. She studied philosophy and the- 
ology at the University of Berlin, where, 
however, women are not admitted to theo- 
logical degrees. 

Writing to a friend on the subject of her 
Leicester appointment, she says: ‘‘When I 
began my theological studies with a view 
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to entering the Protestant ministry, I was 
told on all sides that there would be no 
prospect of finding a pulpit. Since then I 
have more than once preached in Unitarian 
churches, and, if you judge from the numbers 
in attendance, with evident success. Still, 
there has always been plenty of prejudice 
to overcome,’”’ Her new work will include 
pastoral duties in the fullest sense. She 
looks forward to it hopefully. The church 
has several lady members on its council. 
Curiously enough, Miss von Petzold lives 
in the same house at Oxford as Miss Will- 
iams, who was anxious to follow the legal 
career, but whose admittance to the pro- 
fession was opposed by the benchers. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Germany.—The burning issue in the -re- 
ligious life of Germany, as in that of the 
other nations of the continent, is the Ro- 
man Catholic question. Roughly estimated, 
three-fifths of the population of the German 
empire is Protestant. The other two- 
fifths is Roman Catholic. In Prussia the 
proportion of Protestants is still larger, 
but the latter. are divided among- them- 
selves into the Lutheran and Reformed 
(Calvinistic) confessions. These in turn 
are divided into various schools of opinion. 
The different states which constitute the 
federation known as the German empire 
have their own local church administrations 
and traditions, which often alienate them 
from their fellow-Protestants. The Roman 
Catholics, on the other hand, amid great 
and growing diversities of belief, in their 
ecclesiastical and social action maintain 
practical unity. In the field of politics 
they present a strong, united front. Their 
party, known in the German parliament 
as the Centre, pursues with unswerving 
directness its main purpose,—the aggrandize- 
ment of the Catholic Church. They are 
Churchmen first, patriots next. By throw- 
ing their party strength always to the side 
which offers their church the greatest con- 
cessions and advantages, undisturbed by 
political principles or conscientious scruples, 
—to-day voting with the imperial govern- 
ment, to-morrow found in alliance with the 
Socialists, but always Roman Catholic and 
ultramontane,—the Centre holds at present 
the balance of power in the imperial legis- 
lature, and is able to dictate terms to the 


“Protestant majority. 


Their course affords an interesting study 
for Americans, since in our own country 
recently the preliminary steps have been 
taken for a similar union and concentration 
of Roman Catholic power in the United 
States through a federation of all existing 
Roman Catholic societies. At its recent 
session in Detroit it was vigorously denied 
that this national organization had any 
political significance. But this should de- 
ceive nobody who is familiar with the his- 
tory and methods of the Roman Catholic 
Church party in Europe. It is inevitable 
that the hierarchy should ultimately bring 
its influence to bear politically in the United 
States, as it.does to-day in Germany, Aus- 
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tria, France, Spain, Belgium, and Holland. 
Since in this country the Roman Catholics 
number but one-ninth at most of the popu- 
lation, they are not likely to be as demon- 
strative or influential in our political life 
as they are in the countries named. But 
they will certainly exercise a great disturb- 
ing influence; and, in certain American 
States and communities where they are in 
a majority, or constitute a large minority, 
as in Rhode Island, Maryland, New York, 
Eastern Massachusetts, etc., they may 
yet, when their present movement is fully 
developed, form a distinct political frac- 
tion, and in issues of importance throw the 
decisive vote. 


THE JESUIT QUESTION. 


It is so in the German parliament to-day, 
in which the Centre party appears to be 
in control. A~striking instance of this is 
the-repeal of the laws forbidding the order 
of Jesuits, as such, to dwell within the 
borders of the empire. 

Nearly all of the leading states of Europe 
have framed similar statutes against this 
order, the outcome of sad experience with 
its pernicious political activity and intol- 
erant zeal. Even the republic of Switzer- 
land, which freely shelters anarchists and 
the red international, after the politico- 
religious wars between the cantons which 
were fomented by the Jesuits, expelled 
them from its borders, This decree, the 
sole exception to its broad hospitality to 
all comers, remains in force to this day. 

The Protestant world in Germany is 
greatly stirred at the prospect of new strife 
with these religious Hotspurs, whose chief 
purpose in our day is the eradication of 
Protestantism. This aim is strikingly in- 
dicated by the bronze statue of St. Ignatius 
Loyola in the great Jesuit church at Rome, 
which represents their patron saint as 
crushing beneath his heel two serpents, on 
whose writhing forms one may read the 
names of Luther and Calvin, respectively. 
The German religious organs are filled with 
editorials and communications deploring 
the course of the government, whose action, 
restoring domiciliary rights to the Jesuits, 
is claimed to have been dictated by ex- 
pediency rather than statesmanship. The 
liberal Christian organs are less apprehen- 
sive of the results of this action, believing 
that the healthy state of public sentiment, 
the patriotic spirit of the German people, 
and the assured results of modern science 
and criticism, embodied in their univer- 
sities and free political institutions, will be 
adequate to overcome all open or secret 
adversaries of the empire. The Protes- 
tantenblatt, which may be considered as 
the Christian Register of Germany, holding 
similar opinions and pursuing similar aims, 
displays a fine spirit in opening its columns 
to a prominent Jesuit for the defence of 
his order. In two well-framed articles 
he probably says everything that can be 
advanced in behalf of his order, and is re- 
plied to in two temperate articles by Prot- 
estant theologians. 

This mention of the Protestantenblatt 
moves me to say a word concerning this 
liberal weekly. Published simultaneously 
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at Bremen and Berlin, it is the leading 
organ of the liberal wing of the German 
Protestant Church, and represents, quite 
fully, our own standpoint in the theology. 

Under the editorship of Pastor Emde 
and others it is published by Carl Schuene- 
mann, Bremen, at eight marks a year, or 
four marks for six months. Each number 
contains but eight pages folio; but the 
worth of its articles, written by able and 
scholarly men, and its general review of 
the religious question in the empire and 
throughout Europe, make it instructive 
for one who is familiar with the German 
tongue. 

THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


The editor, in a recent number, thinks 
that a far more serious danger than the 
readmission of the Jesuits, although not 
disassociated from that event, is the present 
endeavor to destroy in Prussia the Simul- 
taneous School; that is, the public school 
open alike to both confessions, and in which 
the religious instruction is given at stated 
hours during the week to Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish children, in separate rooms, 
by clergymen of their own faith. 

At the demand of the Centre and Cath- 
olic party, the Prussian House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted in favor of separate 
confessional schools, in which the children 
shall all belong to one confession, and be in- 
structed by teachers of their own faith. At 
a general conference of public-school teachers, 
held recently in Berlin, a vigorous protest 
was uttered against this proposed change. 
It was affirmed that it would seriously hinder 
the development of the public school as 
a unified and national institution for pop- 
ular education, prevent the technical im- 
provement and universal introduction of 
a well-rounded system of public instruction, 
and especially diminish the educational 
opportunities of the (Roman Catholic) 
minority. We may see in this attempt 
a similar attack on public education to 
that waged so zealously by the hierarchy 
in the United States. 

A reform which cuts still deeper now 
finds earnest advocates in Germany, espe- 
cially among educators. This is the com- 
plete secularization of the public school. 
At present it is largely under the supervi- 
sion and control of the local clergy. As in 
early days in Massachusetts, the clergyman 
of a German village is also the chief function- 
ary on its school board. Often the teacher 
is employed as organist or precentor at the 
church, or in even humbler capacities. 
This has led to serious abuses and the deg- 
radation of the educators. Its abolition 
in Germany is impending. 


THE COLONIES. 


The endeavors of the German govern- 
ment to take advantage of the present re- 
ligious crisis in France, to secure for itself 
the protectorate over the Roman Catholic 
missions in the colonies now held by its 
Gaelic rival, is inspired purely by commercial 
and political considerations. It is of a 
piece with the low moral vision which led 
Emperor William, on his visit to the sultan, 
a few years since, to clasp with fervent as- 
surances of friendship the blood-stained 
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hand of that ruler, fresh dipped in the blood 
of thousands of his Armenian Christian 
subjects. After such an exhibition, what 
value in the sight of Heaven had the em- 
peror’s devout prayers at the dedication 
of the new German Christian church in 
Jerusalem ? 

Indeed, the whole policy of German col- 
onization is so steeped with greed and cru- 
elty that only the memory of our own recent 
iniquities in ‘‘benevolently assimilating”’ 
the Philippines restrains us from severe 
criticism of it. 

The Protestantenblatt has a noble discus- 
sion of this subject, suggested by the pres- 
ent campaign against the Hereros in Ger- 
man West Africa. It says: ‘A coloniza- 
tion which aims simply at our own enrich- 
ment, and does not take into consideration 
the welfare of the people whose land we 
occupy, would be nothing else than com- 
mon robbery, and as such should be relent- 
lessly opposed by every friend of human- 
ity. Better no colonies than those in which 
the natives are exploited, plundered, phys- 
ically and morally ruined, and trodden under 
foot!” 

MINOR ITEMS. 

An analysis of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Church in Prussia discloses 
that it consists of 198 members, of whom 
122 are clergymen, and the laity number 
only 76. Of the latter, 28 are state offi- 
cials, 39 are of the nobility, and only 6 are 
of the burgher class, which yet constitutes 
four-fifths of the population. No wonder the 
people in Germany take little interest in 
a church thus constituted and controlled 
in which they have no part! 

At a recent meeting of the Liberal Min- 
isterial Conference in Berlin, 69 theologians 
were present. The Protestantische Monats- 
heften, the German Hibbert Journal, was 
adopted as the organ of the association. Dr. 
Julius Websky is its editor, and C. A. 
Schwetschke & Son, Berlin, the publishers 
(8 marks). The latest number contains 
articles by Profs. A. Julicher, Paul Christ 
of Ziirich, J. Noack, H. Holtzmann, and other 
noted scholars. 

In Breslau the Evangelical Social Con- 
gress held a brilliant congress under the 
presidency of Prof. A. Harnack of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, who seem to be ubiquitous 
in the field of Christian endeavor. ‘The 
Christian Life of London contains an in- 
teresting account by a student at Berlin 
of a new course of lectures by Prof. Harnack 
on “The Credibility of the Gospel History,” 
which will probably, when published, create 
as great an interest as his book, “The Es- 
sence of Christianity.’’ 

Prof. Dobschiitz of Jena has been called 
to take the chair at Strassburg, recently 
vacated by Prof. Dr. H. Holtzmann. It 
is regretted that the choice had not fallen 
on P. W. Schmidt, P. Schmiedel, Bousset 
of Gottingen, or Otto Weinel of Bonn, whose 
scholarly standpoint is nearer that of the 
great “Altmeister’’ of New Testament criti- 
cism, whose age has compelled his retire- 
ment, 

The latest Bavarian statistics show how 
the monastic system, when once it is intro- 
duced into a country, tends to increase. 
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Since 1893 205 new monastic settlements 
have been founded in Bavaria. In 1825 
there were but 27 such institutions. ‘To-day 
there are 1,144. The population of the 
country has only doubled during the same 
term of years. 

In Belgium, in 1840, there were 779 con- 
vents, with 11,968 inmates, male and female. 
In 1900, that is, before the French con- 
gregations came over the border to settle 
in Belgium, there were 2,286 such estab- 
lishments, with 40,834 religious of both 
sexes. The present value of their property 
has been carefully figured to be over $200,- 
000,000, to which must be added the prop- 
erty of the French congregations; and Bel- 
gium is but a small country. 


Our Work at Chautauqua. 


It is hardly possible for one who has not 
visited Chautauqua to be so enthusiastic 
over the work being done there as one who 
has. It was my good fortune to be there 
for several days recently, and I venture to 
send a few words concerning it. 

Since the movement began under the 
direction of men affiliated with the Method- 
ist Church, we are apt to think of it as a 
Methodist institution. What strikes a visi- 
tor as remarkable is the very excellent build- 
ings scattered about the grounds marked 
with various denominational names. ‘‘Pres- 
byterian Headquarters’ seems quite as 
conspicuous as ‘‘Methodist House,’’ while 
facing the Baptist Headquarters is the sub- 
stantial building marked Disciple Head- 
quarters. When one seeks for the reason 
of this amicable relationship of denomina- 
tions, where ancient differences seem en- 
tirely forgotten, he finds it both in the 
breadth of spirit of the founders of Chau- 
tauqua and in the ideals for which it stands. 
For from the beginning Chautauqua has 
sought to take men and women out of tra- 
ditional narrowness into the large place 
which true culture gives. It has been a 
kind of people’s university, helping those 
who attend its numerous classes and lect- 
ures to that brotherhood which finds its 
basis in modern knowledge and human 
needs rather than in ancient differences 
and creeds. If such is the true reason for 
the hearty fellowship between denomina- 
tions which Chautauqua gives, is it not 
very near to the ideals which Unitarians 
have always held? ‘To stand aloof from 
such a movement is to fail to recognize our 
own. It is therefore good to see among 
others a pleasant and roomy cottage marked 
Unitarian Headquarters. No one, I think, 
can visit these headquarters without feel- 
ing that we are especially fortunate in our 
representative there, for William Channing 
Brown combines the qualities of genial 
host with that hospitality of spirit so es- 


sential to successful work among Chau- 
tauquans. Doubtless, these qualities in 
our representative increased largely the 


number who attended the meeting held at 
the headquarters on Denominational Day, 
which was observed Wednesday, August 
3. The rooms and the piazza were filled with 
listeners. Prof. Christie spoke of the mod- 
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ern tendencies in theology, and was fol- 
lowed by the writer and Dr. EF. L. Rex- 
ford of Columbus, Ohio. The reception 
in the evening was remarkable for the large 
number who attended, and also for the 
genuine good will manifest upon the part 
of many who were not Unitarians. It 
made clear to those of us who had not vis- 
ited Chautauqua before that Unitarians 
are made to feel thoroughly at home, and 
that the best we have to give, not only in 
“sweetness and light,” but in broad and 
tolerant thinking, finds ready place in many 
minds at this world-famous resort. 


Leon A. HARVEY. 
Erig, Pa. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


The programme committee of the directors 
of the Ministers’ Institute are confident that 
the programme that is being prepared will 
be attractive and profitable. The place of 
meeting is unique. At previous sessions the 
Institute has met in. public places, and it was 
due to the general public that the programme 
be partly ‘‘popular” in its character. The 
coming session will differ radically in this 
regard from those that have gone before. 
The session will really be a private meeting 
of ministers. We meet in the buildings of 
a school while the school is not in session. 
The public will not be invited, because there 
will be no public to invite. This will give 
a distinctly and exceptionally professional 
character to the session. 

The importance of this can readily be 
seen. It will permit us to go directly to the 
work in hand. The utmost frankness can 
prevail in the discussions. Being by our- 
selves, there will be abundant time and 
opporttnity for discussion, formal and in- 
formal, of matters of vital interest to the 
ministers of the denomination. This applies 
to the matters of the programme, but also 
to all other matters that any men may want 
to bring up. It is a most admirable occasion 
to ‘‘talk things over,” in a way that there 
is no time for at public gatherings. 

The session will open on Monday evening, 
September 19, and will continue till about 
noon of Thursday, September 22. Those in 
attendance will be amply provided for. 
Not only will the meetings be in the lecture- 
rooms of Hackley School, but the meals 
will be served in the dining-room of the 
school, and those attending will sleep in 
the dormitories. The bursar and matron 
will be in charge of the ‘“‘material things,” 
and there will be a full corps of servants. 
These people will be there (out of term-time) 
solely to care for the wants of the Institute. 

It is important that all who intend to be 
present should send their names to the 
bursar as soon as possible. Address Mr. 
J. C. Flagg, Hackley School, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, New York. The charge for ac- 
commodations is only $2.50 per day. It is 
hoped that as many as possible will go, and 
will stay the whole time of the session,— 
three days. 

The programme is nearly completed, and 
will be printed soon. Some further an- 
nouncement will be made next week. 

HENRY HALLAM SANDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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The Unitarian Club of California. 


The Unitarian Club of California held a 
memorable meeting at which they enter- 
tained the visiting professors of the summer 
session of the University of California,— 
Hugo de Vries, professor of botany in the 
University of Amsterdam; Svante August 
Arrhenius, professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm; James Ward of Trin- 
ity College in the University of Cambridge; 
Francis Barton Gummere of Haverford Col- 
lege; Morris H. Morgan of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Archibald Cary Coolidge, assistant pro- 
fessor in Harvard University; Charles Hall 
Grandgent, professor of romance languages 
in Harvard University, and others. Presi- 
dent Wheeler of the University of Califor- 
nia and President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity were also the guests of the club. 

After a pleasant dinner and the opening 
remarks of President Lisser, six brief ad- 
dresses were made, of which the choice of 
themes was left to the speakers, with the 
expressed hope that they would tell of their 
life-work or the special department of edu- 
cation in which each was interested. 

The first speaker was Prof. Leon J. 
Richardson of the University of California, 
the dean of the faculty of the sttmmer 
school, whose remarks were well received. 

Prof. James Ward, professor of mental 
philosophy at the University of Cambridge, 
said he had been asked to state his life- 
work in ten minutes. His life-work was to 
teach philosophy in a place very different 
from San Francisco. At Oxford philosophy 
was expected. One goes to Australia ex- 
pecting to find the ornithorhyncus; and, if 
one goes to Cambridge, one expects to find 
a philosopher, San Francisco in half a 
century had accomplished wonders, but Cam- 
bridge dates back many centuries. Traces 
of the Romans were still found, bits of Roman 
roads. William the Conqueror had left his 
mark on it. There were reminders of Milton 
and Wordsworth, and names familiar to the 
centuries of history that had passed over it. 
You can find the very door in which Newton 
made a hole for his cat to enter, and, being 
a philosopher, made a smaller hole for his 
kitten. 

Californians probably hold philosophy in 
contempt, priding themselves on being prac- 
tical and utilitarian; but, the more practical 
you are, the more your need of philosophy. 
Philosophy deals with ideals. Its province 
is to bring matters of fact into relation with 
ideas. Looking back over the history of the 
world, it has been the pursuit of some of 
the greatest of men, the world’s greatest 
benefactors. The advance of science has 
been largely due to philosophy. The dawn 
of modern thought was when philosophy 
broke away from authority. ‘The facts of 
science are interesting, but it is not often 
that a great discovery like Darwin’s modi- 
fies thought. Philosophy must move more 
slowly than knowledge, but it advances 
proportionally as rapidly as any other 
branch of knowledge. 

The next speaker was Mr. Hammond 
Lamont, managing editor of the New York 
Evening Post. His address on journalism 
was warmly applauded 
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Mr. Lamont said in part: ‘‘The late Col. 
Patrick Henry Winston of Spokane, eager 
to mold the public mind, bought an interest 
in the Spokane Chronicle and became editor. 
At the end of twelve months he remarked, 
‘Sir, for a year I have been editor—editor- 
in-chief, sir—of the Spokane Chronicle, and 
in all that period’ I have expressed my free 
and unbiassed opinion on no subject of the 
slightest consequence.’ 

‘Our ears are stunned with praise of the 
press, its power and its leadership. Once 
the Bible was our infallible guide; but, since 
the higher criticism has, so they tell us, re- 
solved it into a mass of fable and Oriental 
metaphor, the newspaper is our fountain of 
unpolluted truth. The transition is easy. 
The Fourth Commandment and the solemn 
Puritan Sabbath disappear, but the comic 
supplement stops the gap and makes Sunday 
gloomier than-ever. The moralizing of the 
pulpit failed because it was trite and obvious; 
but the journalist of the new school has dis- 
covered that the obvious, when printed in 
capital letters, becomes both novel and pro- 
found. Preachers used_to urge us not to 
let the left hand know what the right was 
doing; but mere exhortation was nothing 
compared with the living example of homilies 
against gambling on the one page, and on 
the other tips on the races. To recount the 
achievements of the press, though a grateful 
task, would consume the night. Enough to 
say that newspapers deserve the entire 
credit for the progress of civilization. Who 
kills the octopus? Who settles strikes? 
Who is the.defender of the people? Who 
offers tender advice to the love-lorn and binds 
up broken hearts? The editor... . 

‘*To raise journalism from the rank of a 
trade to that of a profession is the remedy 
suggested by two acute critics, Joseph 
Pulitzer, editor of the New York World, 
and Congressman S. W. McCall of Massa- 
chusetts, who discussed the topic in the 
last Phi Beta Kappa address at Harvard. 
Their conclusion is that a code of professional 
ethics might save us from both the yellow 
peril and the yet graver white peril of re- 
spectable journalism that is subsidized. If 
editors and reporters of sensational and de- 
praved newspapers were placed by other 
journalists and by the community at large 
on the same plane with quacks, clairvoyants, 
and fortune-tellers, outcasts from decent 
society, fewer papers would scramble for 
the contents of the sewers; and the states- 
men and lawyers, who now shun us like the 
plague, might again come to our rescue. If 
the editor who sells himself to politicians 
or who colors his market reports to suit the 
Rockefellers or Morgans were treated with 
the same scorn that withers a clergyman 
who is immoral, treacherous to his trust, the 
hireling press would stay where it belongs— 
in the gutter. 

“To develop this code of ethics is the 
staggering problem. No school of journal- 
ism, however beneficent its influence, can, un- 
aided, perform the miracle. The press will 
be regenerated only when we all join in the 
slow and painful task of educating public 
opinion and the publishers of opinion. We 
must start with the fact that yellow jour- 
nalism, though of all horrors the latest, is 
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really an instance of atavism, a twentieth- 
century reversion to the manners and morals 
of the stone age. And to this article of 
faith we must not give a merely intellectual 
assent as to a dead creed, but we must act 
on the conviction that the Satanic press, its 
editors, advertisers, and subscribers, have 
struck hands in a conspiracy against the 
commonwealth.” 

Prof, Stanley of Ann Arbor spoke of 
“Music in the College.” He proved an 
enthusiast with a fine vein of humor and a 
very easy and off-hand manner of speech. 
A man of florid countenance, with sparse 
gray hair, he raised a hearty laugh by dis- 
claiming any sympathy with the cult that 
associated with a musician extreme pallor 
and length of hair. He would not worship 
music in a ‘‘dim religious light” on bended 
knee. Music was the healthiest thing in 
the world. He rapidly ran down the ages 
and showed the part music had played. 

Prof, Morris H. Morgan defended forcibly 
and persuasively the study of classics. For 
five hundred years the classics have been 
studied, but the study has never been prose- 
cuted with such great vigor as it is now. 
Methods of study have completely changed 
in the last twenty-five years. Then it was 
the study of certain literary forms. Now 
it means the study not only of the literature, 
but of the life of the Greeks. Nothing is of 
value in university training that does not 
contribute to life, and through the modern 
study of the classics two great contributions 
are being made,—on the part of the Greeks 
high idealism, and from the Romans the 
idea of organization and reverence for law. 
Much of the future of the study of the classics 
depends upon the college president and his 
selection of men competent to direct the 
study on broad and comprehensive lines, 

The last speaker was Prof. Turner of the 
University of Wisconsin, who spoke on Amer- 
ican history. He spoke most attractively 
of the value of history and the study of the 
settling of the United States. 

The whole evening was a delightful re- 
union, ‘The visitors were evidently pleased 
with the club, and the members of the club 
heartily enjoyed meeting so fine a represen- 
tation of educational leaders and the varied 
addresses, all brief and pertinent, 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


RELIGION IN LIFE. 


The lessons of last winter are now in per- 
manent shape. The editorial work on these 
lessons has been in charge of a special com- 
mittee, consisting of the following-named in- 
dividuals: Rev. Edward A. Horton, Rev. 
Henry T. Secrist, Rev. Austin S. Garver, 
Rey, Walter F. Greenman, and Rev. Henry 
H. Saunderson, The Primary Grade was 
additionally edited by Miss Alice C. Dock- 
ham. 

This committee offers the following sug- 
gestions to teachers:— 

The emphasis by the teacher, in each 
lesson, should be laid on the trait. The 
pictures which illustrate these lessons are 
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largely symbolic and mainly selected from 
great artists. They are intended for an 
album, in which the scholar can preserve 
the pictures and also write answers to ques- 
tions and comments. ‘The lessons are not 
primarily intended to be used as biographical 
sketches. They aim to make the life a 
background for the presentation of moral 
and religious lessons. They should be used 
to enforce traits, truths, and Christian 
principles. 

The Bible Readings, which preface every 
lesson, can be used responsively for the 
opening exercises of the Sunday-school. 
The hymns have been selected as expressing, 
in poetic form, the essential spirit of the 
subjects. While often beyond the immediate 
comprehension of the younger scholars, these 
stanzas will serve as memory treasures. The 
“Teacher’s Helper,’ which accompanies 
each lesson, should be constantly used by 
the teachers, for it contains indispensable 
information and suggestions. Dr. Everett’s 
“Ethics for Young People” will be found 
an important ally, many of the lessons run- 
ning directly parallel with the chapters in 
that book. The following books will also 
be found helpful to the teacher: ‘‘Noble 
Lives and Noble Deeds” (Horton), ‘‘The 
Right Road” (Kramer), ‘Primer of Ethics” 
(Comegys), “Character Building’’ (Jackson), 
also works of Smiles and Marden. 

Intermediate Grade, book form, paper 
covers, single copy, 25 cents, per dozen, 
$2.25; cloth covers, single copy, 40 cents, 
per dozen, $3.50. Intermediate Grade, leaf- 
let form, orders for all or any one of the 
thirty-six lessons at the rate of 60 cents 
per hundred leaflets. Primary Grade, single 
set, thirty-six lessons in envelope, 20 cents, 
per dozen sets, $2; leaflet form, orders for 
all or any one, 60 cents per hundred leaflets. 
Teacher’s Helper, single copy, 20 cents, per 
dozen, $2; paper covers. Pictures, single 
set, thirty-six, in envelope, 15 cents, per 
dozen sets, $1.60; broken sets at the rate of 
40 cents per hundred pictures. Albums, 
single copy, 10 cents, per dozen, $1. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


The Spirit of Jesus. 


BY REV. ALBERT R. VAIL. 
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Here, then, is the personality we seek. 
Why do we not open ourselves to its ir- 
resistible power? ‘The chief answer, I sup- 
pose, would be that Jesus lived in a remote 
age, It is hard to make his life real. We 
prefer more modern men, men, if possible, 
of the nineteenth and twentieth century. 
But, in other lines of work, we turn to men 
in the past as our ideals. Every American 
boy looks to Washington as his ideal hero. 
We still turn to Shakespeare as our ideal 
in dramatic art. The thinker still turns 
to Plato as the greatest philosopher of the 
western world. Appreciation of and com- 
panionship with men who have lived in 
the remote past is, I will acknowledge, a 
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cultivated taste; but it is a taste worth the 
cultivation. For our best life we need to 
come in contact with the greatest souls who 
have lived on this earth. Only thus do 
we learn what we may achieve, what sorts 
of life are worth our trying, only thus gain 
inspiration for our fullest activity. Many 
of these souls, however, have lived in the 
remote part. Thus the finest inspiration 
for us to-day often comes from men who 
lived thousands of years ago. 

Again it may be objected that the ac- 
counts of Jesus’ life are so meagre and un- 
certain that it is hard to get acquainted 
with the real man Jesus. ‘This is to a cer- 
tain extent true, but all it means is that 
acquaintance with Jesus is attained only 
by study. We are willing, however, to 
study Browning and Shakespeare. Should 
we not be willing to study our Gospels that 
we may acquaint ourselves with the great- 
est religious personality of our western world? 
To appreciate the life and spirit of Jesus 
requires far more effort than many of us 
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The popular American dentifrice. 
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It has a world-wide 
Recommended by dentists. 


Danbury, Conn.—The stars we ordered not half 
enough. Please send me twenty-five silver stars by return 
mail. Weare very glad to report so excellent an opening, 
75 per cent. of school having perfect attendance for the 
recorded Sundays with but two excuses, 

ALFRED J. CARDALL. 
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THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until Sep- 
tember 1 will be 44 West Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 


Rev. ALBERT LAZENBY, 353 Walnut St., 


Brookline, Mass. 


THE address of Earl M. Wilbur is 


1413 
Brush Street, Oakland, Cal. 


THE address of Rev. Joel H. Metcalf is 34 
Wendell Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Lucius Elliot Marple of Wollaston. 
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with large lawn and tennis courts, and near the sea. 
Highest references, Terms reasonable. Address ‘Mrs. 
J. E. BaGiey, Chalet Newport, Dinard St. Enogat, Brit- 
tany, France. 
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think. We must read the Synoptic Gospels 
over and over, We must get at the facts 
of his life, and strip away the mist of su- 
pernaturalism in which the Church has 
enveloped him. We must get at the man 
Jesus, the Galilean peasant, who two thou- 
sand years ago told his country-men what 
he learned about God. Then too we need 
to meditate and brood upon these accounts 
in the Gospels. We need to employ our 
constructive imagination, and fill out the 
details of Jesus’ life, which the meagre ac- 
counts in the Gospels merely suggest. Then 
he begins to live before us. We need to 
think, for instance, of the evenings he spent 
at Peter’s house, telling the eager group 
of fishermen around him some of his beau- 
tiful parables, or of his breaking bread here 
and there with groups of peasants at some 
rough table, all in the simplest fashion, 
yet with his sweet hopeful words, his loy- 
ing spirit making the meal an occasion which 
they would never forget as long as they 
lived. We need to picture the number- 
less times he raised some social outcast 
to new life and self-respect by a kind word 
or deed, to imagine how the despised, down- 
trodden outcasts of Palestine must have 
worshipped him as an angel from heaven. 
Again we need to try and imagine what 
sort of an experience must have followed 
when the Gospels say Jesus arose long be- 
fore it was day, and went apart into the 
desert to pray. What must those quiet 
hours spent beneath the morning sky at 
sunrise on the desert alone in the presence 
of God have meant to him? In this way 
we gradually come to feel as if we too 
walked beside him in Galilee, as if we too 
heard him speaking, and felt the spell of 
his spirit upon us. After a time, when we 
read the Gospels, this living presence of 
Jesus will become now and then so real that 
we shall feel as though he were actually 
at our side, as though he were laying his 
hand upon our shoulder. This is what it 
means to enter into the life of Jesus. 

Only thus, however, shall we realize what 
his life really was, what a spirit was his. 
Only when we understand the social con- 
ditions in Palestine, the exclusiveness of 
Pharisees, their honor lest they should be 
contaminated by touching a sinner, can 
we realize what it meant for Jesus to be-| 
come a friend of publicans and _ sinners. 
Only when we realize how Jesus was scoffed 
at and persecuted on every side can we 
appreciate what a spirit was his that he 
could still love his enemies. Only when 
we thus enter into his life, into the diffi- 
culties he had to encounter, the age in which 
he lived his life, will its full charm be re- 
vealed to us. 

Furthermore, only by becoming thus 
intimately acquainted with Jesus shall we 
be able to look at life and the world through 
his eyes, to get at his method of living; and 
this is, after all, what we mean by his spirit. 
He learned what God was like by studying 
the manifestations of God in nature and 
human life. Tohimthe sprouting and grow- 
ing of the seed, the life of birds and beasts, 
were the varied phenomena of nature, one 
constant revelation of spiritual truths of 
God’s modes of working. The way nature 
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feeds and cares for the smallest sparrow 
was a revelation of God’s care for every 
creature, man as well as beast,—the quiet, 
gradual spreading of the yeast through the 
meal of the quiet, inward growth of the 
good will in man, Again the most perfect 
relations in human life which we know or 
dream of were to Jesus a revelation of God’s 
actual relation to man. As a true father 
forgives his son, and with nothing but joy 
welcomes him back home after his way- 
wardness, so God forgives men, and rejoices 
over every sinner who repents. Jesus 
learned what God’s love was like through 
the love which he felt to men, and which 
he saw the noblest men felt to each other. 
Furthermore, he realized that man, in order 
to become conscious of his relation to God, 
must make his will one with God’s will, 
and devote himself without reservation to 
help realize the good world, to bring in the 
kingdom of God. The animating princi- 
ple of Jesus’ life was a passion to serve 
God and man. Here, then, in this endeavor 
to learn God’s will through man and nat- 
ure, and then to identify his will with this 
divine will which he had discovered, lies 
the essence of the spirit of Jesus. 

What influence, now, should this spirit 
have upon us? Some of us may approach 
the problem in deliberate fashion something 
as follows. ‘The life Jesus lived according 
to this spirit brought him a certain won- 
derful result; namely, what was probably 
a consciousness of the constant presence 
of God. God’s presence was about him 
and directed his steps day and night. He 
attained to a God-consciousness, the equal 
of which has not been recorded in history. 
This is an experience we most desire. But 
the fact that Jesus attained to it is a wit- 
ness of what we may do. And we make 
a trial of his way of living; that is, follow 
his spirit, if, perchance, we may gain a like 
result. This is one way the spirit of Jesus 
may appeal to us. Because of its results 
we deliberately adopt it as our way of living. 

But most of us make no such conscious 
choice. When once we come really to know 
Jesus’ life as it shines forth in the Gospels, 
his spirit simply takes hold of us with an 
irresistible power. When once we realize 
the beauty of his spirit, we know by a flash 
of insight that this is the way man should 
live. Something deép within us declares 
we have at last discovered what is our true 
life. In fact, the spirit of Jesus lays hold 
of us with such irresistible power that we 
cannot put it aside. Soon it begins to 
animate our life. His method of looking 
at the world takes hold of us. Our ever- 
growing knowledge of nature, and its proc- 
esses which we have gained through sci- 
entific study, shines forth in a new light. 
It is now one grand revelation of God’s ways 
of working,—a glorious minor revealing the 
thought of God. Our ever-deepening knowl- 
edge of human nature, our ever-growing 
ideals of human relationships become an 
ever-expanding revelation of the being of 
God and what must be his relation to us. 
Soon too Jesus’ feeling toward God and 
the world takes hold of us. There wells 
up within us a new interest in the welfare 
of the human race, a new passion for ser- 
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vice, a new longing to make our wills one 
with God’s will. This is what it means to 
be laid hold ‘upon by the spirit of Jesus. 
Soon too somewhat of the results which 
Jesus obtained from this way of living 
appear in our experience. Day by day 
the consciousness of God, which formerly 
we caught only in, occasional moments of 
insight, becomes more and more abiding. 
Such is, and always has been, the wonder- 
working power of Jesus’ personality when 
once men come to know it. It infuses-a 
new spirit into them, and opens to them 
new and wonderful realms of experience. 

Here, then, in our Gospels lies one of the 
most precious sources of inspiration for our 
highest life that the world possesses. All 
we need to do is to read our Gospels, medi- 
tate upon them day by day, until Jesus 
becomes our constant and living compan- 
ion. And straightway a new and irresisti- 
ble force will take hold of us, transforming 
our whole life, and day by day lifting us 
up toward the heights where God is our 
constant companion, and our one desire 
to realize his will. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. James Eells, minister of the First 
Church of Boston, Mass., will preach at 
Bar Harbor, Me., August 28. 


Rev. George C. Cressey of Portland, Ore., 
will preach at Lynn Second Congregational 


Society, Rev. S. B. Stewart, minister, 
August 28. 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Church of the 


Messiah, New York, will preach in the 
First Unitarian Church of Manchester-by- 
the-Sea, Sunday, August 28, at 10.45 A.M. 


Chutrches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—This church will install 
its new minister on the first Sunday in 
September, at a special service to be held 
at four o’clock. Rev. Christopher Ruess 
has taken up his residence in Alameda, 
and is already regarded with affectionate 
interest by the members of that congrega- 
tion. 


BERKELEY, CaL.—The pulpit will be sup- 
plied during the month of August by Rev. 
Earl Morse Wilbur, the dean of the new 
Theological School. The church has not 
yet chosen the successor of Mr. Hosmer. 
It is understood that Mr. Hosmer will make 
his home in Berkeley for the present, which 
will be good news to those in his old parish, 
where he is greatly beloved. Berkeley is 
growing rapidly in population, and it is 
hoped that the growth will bring many addi- 
tions ‘to the church. 


BRAINTREE, Mass.—All Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin: Work was begun 
on the new church July 19, and it is expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy 
about March 1, 1905. The walls will be of 
Braintree field-stone with India limestone 
for trimmings, and the structure will be 
simple and dignified, with no ornamentation. 
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Above the ground floor theZwalls will be 
twelve feet in height, with a square tower 
on the easterly side forty-four feet in height. 
The church will be commodious, attractive, 
and conveniently arranged, with space for 
seating over three hundred. The finishing 
of the room and the furnishings are to be of 
dark oak, and the roof will be open, with 
four large trusses and all the beams ex- 
posed. ‘The Sunday-school room is planned 
to seat two hundred and twenty-five, and 


will have the same general style of finish as 


the church, with open beams and _ trusses. 
The church parlor will be separated from 
the Sunday-school by a partition and sliding 
doors, and will be a large, well-lighted room 
with fireplace. A kitchen and sewing-rooms 
are on the northerly end of the building. 


Fresno, Cal.—Rev. Wesley Haskell re- 
signed on June 28, and has gone East. The 
Fresno newspapers announce that he will 
enter the field of business. The church 


seems to be in excellent condition, and waits | 


only for its leader to progress in its success- 
ful career. 


Lexincton, Mass.—First Congregational 
Society, Rev. Carlton A. Staples: On August 
21 the pulpit was occupied by Rev. Robert 
Collyer, and on August 28 Rev. John Cuck- 
son of Plymouth will preach. 


Newport, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. A. P. Reccord: Sunday, 
August 14, was observed as Hospital Sun- 


day by the churches of Newport, and Mrs. | 
Julia Ward Howe spoke from the pulpit | 


of Channing Church. She made an urgent 
appeal on behalf of the hospital, laying 
special emphasis upon the fact that ‘the 
large sums of money which individuals of 


exceptional wealth bestow on public insti- | 


tutions should not suggest to those of 
smaller fortunes that the care of our public 
institutions should be left wholly to our 
multi-millionaires.’’ There was a large con- 


gregation present, and Mrs. Howe’s appeal | 


elicited a very generous response, 


Personal. 


Rey. Bradley Gilman, wife, and daughter 
have returned from their tour in Europe and 
Palestine, and have taken apartments at the 
Hemenway Chambers, Back Bay, Boston. 


The Ajax of Sophocles is to be given in 
the outdoor Greek theatre of the University 
of California about the middle of October, 


The students will be trained by Miss Mabel | 


Barrows, who has made a wonderful success 


in this work of bringing out Greek plays, with | 


the assistance of her mother, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows. 


An Appeal. 


The church at West Gouldsboro, Me., 


which has irregular hours of service owing to | 


its being supplied by visiting ministers a 
large part of the year, and which is the only 
one in a district over six miles square, de- 
sires to secure a fairly large bell. 
parish which has a ‘‘silent” bell which it 
would be willing to donate, or any individual 
who can supply a second-hand bell at a low 
price, kindly communicate with S. R. Max- 
well, West Gouldsboro, Me.? 


Will any | 
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LOW TEA TABLE. 


sort. 


and lifelike. 


This Low Tea Table in solid carved mahogany at 
only $7.50 is exceptional value. 

It stands 28 inches from the floor, and the top 
measures 22 inches in diameter, these proportions 
being the figures most in demand for a Table of this 
The wood is San Domingo mahogany in a dark, 
lustrous finish, and the carving is splendidly vigorous 


The possibilities of service in a Table of this 
nature are so many and so varied that every household 


needs at least two of these tables for the two leading rooms of the house. 
For tea, for cards, or games; for a reading lamp; for reference papers 


or books ; for sewing materials ; for a smoking outfit near your easy chair,— in 


fact, for half a hundred things this little low table is worth its weight in money. 


PAINE FURNITURE Co., 
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BOSTON. 
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$1.00 per hundred. ; 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL MegTHop: How it i 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 
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Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
$1.50 per hundred. Ro 
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Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. % 

No. 8. Tue Jupcment: The True Doctrine _of_the 
udgment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 


wi iam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 9. Tue BreATH oF Lirz. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1. LipeRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
By Rey. E. A, Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joszpw Priest_ey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

| No. 14. Wuat O'ciock 1s 1T In Rericion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage, . $2.00 per hundred. 

| No, 15. A Sout with Four Winpows Opgn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO. WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $300 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THkopoRE PARKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. so cents per hundred. 

No. 23. A WoRKING THEORY IN Etuics. By Rev.J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CuristiAN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

.» THE Unity or THE CuristrAN CuurcH. By 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.so per hundred. 

. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 
OF THE Precious BLoop oF Curist. _ By 
aes James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 
By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


Hymnal 


_JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,’’ etc, 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
' selected hymns for general worship and aeaeck 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage. 
| Wilhams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, ete. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy; by mall, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston 


Pleasantrics. 


Softleigh: ‘‘I’ve-er-got a cold in me head, 
or something, doncher know.” Miss Cut: 
ting: ‘‘Well, it must be a cold.” 


It was said of the village orator, “‘He’s the 
only feller I ever knew who could set his 
face a talkin’, an’ then go off an’ leave it.’ 


Policeman: ‘‘What’s the use of ringing 
your gong after you have run over the man ?”’ 
Chauffeur: “I wasn’t ringing my gong: I 
was ringing him up on my register.’’—Chicago 
News. 


Sir Henry Hawkins presided over a long, 
dull trial. An eminent counsel was in the 
midst of a wearying speech when the justice 
sent him a note by an usher. The lawyer 
paused in his speech, and read, “The prize 
for patience, gold medal, Sir Henry Haw- 
kins; honorable mention, Job.’’ The bar- 
rister brought his speech to a hurried close. 


Not long ago a colored sportsman at Wash- 
ington hired a spirited pacer for an after- 
noon’s ride. He had not gone far when he 
was unhorsed without ceremony. A friend, 
witnessing the catastrophe, inquired, “What 
did you come down so quick for?’ ‘What 
did I come down so quick fo’? Did you see 
anything up dar in de air for me to hold on 
to?” 


A wanderer watched an old negro fishing 
for about forty minutes. ‘‘Do you think 


there are fish there?” he asked at last. ‘‘No, 
sah.”’ ‘But you seem to be fishing.”” “‘Yes, 
sah.” ‘Well, what’s your object then?” 


“De object, sah, of my fishin’ foh fish whah 
dey ain’t no fish is to let de ole woman see 


dat I ain’t got no time to hoe de truck in}, 


de gyahdin’ patch.” 


Mrs. Flaherty stepped off the scales in the 
back room of the grocery store as soon as 
she had stepped on. ‘‘Sure, these scales is 
no good f’r me,” she said in a tone of deep 
disgust. ‘They only weigh up to wan hun- 
dred, an’ I weigh wan hundred an’ noinety 
pounds,” ‘It’s easily discouraged ye are,” 
said her companion, Mrs. Dempsey, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Just step on to thim twict, me dear, 
and let Jamsey, here, do th’ sum f’r ye.” 


Mr. Dixon tells of the feeling for Julius 
Cesar entertained by his son, who has just 
got through with Cesar at school. ‘“‘Do you 
think,” he was asked, ‘“‘that you would know 
Julius Cesar now if you met him?” ‘The 
boy replied that he was not sure; but, he 
added, “If I should happen to meet him, 
nobody else would ever know him!” Which 
indicates that young Dixon stands with Her- 
bert Spencer and his father in the matter of 
i j Saturday Review. 


Mrs. Murray was choosing between two 
applicants for a position as gardener, while 
her mother-in-law, seated on the porch be- 
hind the men, pointed frantically toward the 
less prepossessing. Supposing that the old 
lady had some personal knowledge of the 
applicant, Mrs. Murray engaged him. ‘“‘Did 
he ever work for you?’ she asked when the 
two were alone. ‘‘No,’’ replied the old lady, 
“T never saw or heard of either of them.” 
“Then why? The other had a better face.” 
“Face!’’? returned the old lady, briskly. 
“When you pick out a man for work, go by 
his overalls. If they are patched on the 
knees, you want him. If the patch is on 
the seat, you don’t.” 
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aster. 
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